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P R E F 



At every period of the world , as far back 
as history written or traditional enables us to look 
into past ages , and thence to trace the progress 
of the human understanding, as society advances, 
down to our days , we find a popular complaint 
of the badness of the times , of the corrupt state 
of public morals and of the frightful prevalence of 
crime. If we begin at the earliest period and 
descend through each succeeding century to our 
own , we find the same lamentation in every age 
and country. There are always croakers too 
who on a grand scale cry out ; — 

Aetas parentum pejor avis tulil 
Nos nequiores max daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
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And while the exact historian finds the same 
crimes in every age, modified only by circum- 
stances; while the speculative philosopher contents 
himself with referring all to the hidden source of 
evil in general ; the practical political (Economist 
seeks for the remedy in various schemes, and 
proposes endless plans for bettering the condition 
of the people, which fail, one after the other, 
and leave society just where it was , the prey 
of enormous public delinquency. 

If we believe what we read in the daily news- 
papers, crime must be rather on the encrease in 
England, and cannot be much lessened anywhere* 
It is therefore evident that the plans hitherto 
adopted for the amelioration of society have 
failed. 

It appears to me that , as far as it goes, the 
method of education" used by the Jesuits is the 
best which has yet been acted on. But indepen- 
dant of the fact, that few persons , in proportion 
to the whole mass, can avail themselves of this 
advantageous schooling , there are moreover many 
things to be done which have hitherto been over- 
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looked, before we can expect much improvement 
in the functions of this branch of moral science* 

Phrenology has added prodigiously to our 
means of education, in enabling us to discover the 
natural propensities of children by indubitable 
outward signs. But this study has also led to the 
knowledge of another fact of parellel importance, 
namely that the character may be so materially 
altered for better or worse, in early life, by 
precept , and above all by example , that the very 
organization itself shall undergo changes in its 
essential nature. 

Deeply impressed with this important fact, I 
sought for those general faults of education which , 
by corrupting children , tended to demoralize 
society. And I found the most influential to be 
the one which has been the most generally over- 
looked , namely the vitiating power of early scenes 
of cruelty to animals on the young mind ; which 
by exciting the worst passions of our nature, 
actually prepare young persons for the commis- 
sion of those appalling offenses that endanger 
the peace and security of society, I therefore 
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IV 



collected together some hasty letters and essays 
which I had written on this subject, with a view 
of offering them , as I now do , to the conside- 
ration of the public ; reserving for a future 
occasion an interesting collection of illustrative 
anecdotes. 

In the mean time I wish to guard against a 
misapprehension which , in the present position 
of the Education Question , might be dangerous ; — 
In proposing to remodel our plans of bringing up 
children and to banish from the nursery and school 
many things formerly permitted , agreeably to the 
sound and phiianthropical views of the Animals 
Friend Society , I by no means intend to interfere 
with existing institutions, much less to wrest educa- 
tion away from the catholic clergy, in whose hands, 
as guardians of public religion and morals, it ought 
to remain ; but merely to carry out , to a greater 
length than has been hitherto done , the humane 
principles of Cardinal Bellarmine, and other talen- 
ted fathers of the church , who have maintained 
the sinfulness of invading unnecessarily the rights 
of animals ; and to prove by an appeal to ex- 
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perience, that every species of cruelty and injustice 
towards them entails a vitious retaliation on 
ourselves , whiph is manifested in the social crimes 
by which we are surounded j and that in fact , the 
neglect of our duties towards animals has been 
the cause of the principal evils suffered by man ; 
according to that constant law of reaction which 
we call vindictive Justice , and from whose flail 
no living being can escape ; as I have shewn by 
some remarkable, instances of its operation. 

I could wish that this work were better done , 
and that I had possessed time and patience to 
correct it : but imperfect as may be the execution , 
the subject itself is so important , that I feel no 
apology to be necessary for this imperfect endea- 
vour to bring it before the general contemplation 
of the public in this vaunted age of improvement* 

As early as the year 1815 I wrote a small 
tract on the advantages which might be derived 
from the introduction of phrenology into England 
by the works of D* Gall. This tract was read 
before a Small Philosophical Society at Cambridge 
consisting of MM. Herschel, Babbage, Whewell 
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and a few other then students of the university 
who, as well as myself, used to meet and to discuss 
such subjects. 

In this Essay, which M. Valpy afterwards 
reprinted in the Pamphleteer , I traced the fluc- 
tuations of human civilization , in the successive 
overthrow x)f the stupendous empires of the East 
and reviewed the bark of society as it was 
tossed up and down on the billows of the ocean 
of existence , in proportion as each* successive 
swell of the waves seemed to bring her into 
the field of Time's dim telescope; thus Thebes 
and Memphis, and Nineveh, and Ecbatana, and 
Thapsacus , and Anathoth , and Jerusalem , and 
lastly Athens and Gorynth, and Rome and Carthage 
rose up and showed for a while their towering^ 
heads ! But, alas , how melancholly was the pros- 
pect! How soon we beheld Fortune trampling 
their fanes ! How forcibly did their fate remind 
us that before long Paris and Amsterdam , now 
the pride of the West ; might share the same 
fate as their Oriental prototypes ; when London 
herself, still the mistress of the sailclad main, 
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should follow Tyre and Sidon into the shades, and 
her now rising temples should become , like Pal- 
myra in the desert, a heap of ruins, the habitations 
only of the hooting owl; — unless some fresh effort 
of education , should tame the destructive passions 
of man and give a new stability to the fabric of 
society, 

I believe however this to be possible ; and to 
be capable of accomplishment by early education. 
And while I view, in the recognition of the na- 
tural rights of animals, the means of securing 
those of man ; while I perceive the immense good 
that our benevolent Society has already done , 
and the still greater benefit that must accrue 
from the spread of its principles; I feel that to 
point out the particular nature of its advantages, 
and to contrast its successful efforts with the 
failure of past schemes of improvement, is not 
only due to ML Gompertz and the humane mem- 
bers of the committee, who have done me the 
honour to elect me, however unworthy, their 
foreign correspondent; but is a paramount duty 
which I owe to society itself. In conclusion let 
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me remark that ease and idleness are ineom- 
patable with long life j If we refuse to perform 
the functions of our lot, Jkvew kcA Kiviuusvsv, we shall 
be hewn down as a fruitless tree. Let each 
member therefore fill up every passing interval 
of his otherwise unemployed time, in advancing 
the great cause to which I have made allusion; 
and recollect the admonition of S. Bernard : 
Scienti enim bonum facere et non facienti pec- 
catum est illi: which sentiment shall furnish me 
with an excuse for this humble endeavour to call 
more able champions of humanity into the field. 
And permit me to suggest that the task is lighter 
and the success greater in proportion as we begin 
early. It is easy to bend young twigs, or to trail 
the tendrils of the vine before the wood be hard; 
and when the tree begrown , it will bear its fruits 
in profusion : we may therefore say with the 
Mantuan bard: — 

In tenui labor , at tenuis non gloria, si quern 
Numina laeva sinunt auditque meatus Apollo. 

Brugge, Sept- 26, 1844. 
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The author has to apologise for several errata which were committed in the hasty 
composition of a language foreign to the printer and carelessly overlooked by 
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LETTERS 



on 



EDUCATION. 



Introductory Remarks. — The importance of 
Early Education in general considered. Anecdote 
of Sir Joseph Banks. 



XjLLTHOCGH Education be one of the most important 
functions of society , and the very foundation of civil 
perfection , yet it is of all other duties the least generally 
understood. Legislation , the administration of justice , 
ecclesiastical discipline, and even punishment, are all 
better performed than that which is really the most im- 
portant — namely the Early Education of Children. 

When it was first proposed to offer the following 
observations to public notice , I hesitated ; thinking that, 
after all that had been written on the subject , it would 
be almost like sending coals to Newcastle ; but a little 
subsequent reflection convinced me that, notwithstanding 
the improvements in this branch of science which have 
taken place in the advancing age in which our lot is 
thrown, the true principle on which the character of 
social man is founded , had been lamentably over looked. 
Without therefore attempting to write a distinct treatise 
on tfce subject, a task for which I have neither time 
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4 Introduction. 

nor ability, amidst the pursuits of the x>hysical sciences, 
I determined to offer a few important hints on the 
subject ; which the more able instructor may correct , and 
which may be acted on by the enterprising philanthropists 
of the day , with considerable advantage to society. The 
only mode which the small position of time left unoccuped 
enables me to adopt for the furtherance of this object, 
appears to be to collect and publish several letters on 
the subject which I had written to different persons , it 
matters not now to whom , while acting in the capacity of 
foreign secretary to the Animals Friend Society. 

Among the numerous inquiries which arose out of 
the nature of that office , I determined to investigate the 
causes which produced so large a share of juvenile delin- 
quencies and of crime, in states the most distinguished 
for humane institutions, and to ascertain if possible why 
many persons , whose cerebral organisation did not indicate 
preponderance of vicious propensities, were nevertheless" 
in afterlife caught in the commission of enormous crimes. 
For though the most decided criminals have generally been 
found to possess a very vicious disproportion of organs , 
yet it cannot be denied that among the bulk of delin- 
quents, who are annually punished for theft, adultery 
and murder, we do not find any remarkable indication 
of these several vices in their cerebral organs. But there 
is, in all minds not biassed by any preponderating original 
genius, a strong tendency to assume modified forms of 
action , in consequence of early example and habits. It is 
therefore probably to a misconducted education , and the 
influence of vicious companions, that we must ascribe 
the large portion of crime which infests society , destroys 
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the security of the civil compact , and renders man the 
most dangerous enemy of his own species. 

I was led into this investigation many years ago by 
hearing it observed , with how much or little truth I could 
not then appreciate, that the vicious state of the public 
mind was attributable to the neglect of the schoolmaster , 
in not regulating the pastimes of youth. It was said that 
in those countries where children were indulged in the 
vicious pastime of robbing birds of their nests , theft was 
more frequent , although more severely punished , than 
in countries where such sinful amusements were forbid. 

It was also asserted that poachers and sportsmen v 
who in early life had trifled with the rights of animals , 
more frequently became bad characters than persons who 
had followed in childhood a more innocent employment. 
I reflected on this subject ; extensive enquiry confirmed 
early suggestions: on an enlarged scale I ascertained it 
to be true that the particular bias given to the moral 
sentiments in youth, by such habits as I have alluded 
to , was the most general cause of depravity of charracter ; 
and that the period at which it was most important to 
make kind and benevolent impressions on children, 
dwelling under the parental roof, was too often employed 
in vicious and negligent schools 5 or in bad societies , in 
a manner most calculated to warp the understanding and 
corrupt the heart. Criminals too had confessed that their 
first inclination to murder and rapine was often suggested 
in the slaughter house , and strengthened by the bloody 
spectacle of a public punishment. An instance was related 
to me of a district in Europe which had been for many 
years almost free from crime , but where in consequence 
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of a single execution witnessed by a crowded assembly, 
murder subsequently became common ; the unusual spec- 
tacle of bloodshed having roused the latent propensities 
to crime in the breasts of many young persons , in which 
such inclinations would otherwise have lain dormant. 

The late sir Joseph Bankes once said to me , in his 
laconic manner : a In all disputes of which I know not 
the precise merits, I am always disposed to take the 
part of the youngest of the contending pajrties. Man grows 
worse as he grows older,, particularily if he have received 
any vicious* impressions in his youth : for these get 
stronger with age , and the old man knows better how 
to achieve as well as to hide his wicked purposes ! » The 
worthy naturalist was certainly right , for I have ob- 
served , all my life ^ that where a wrong bias was given 
to the child, either from example or precept, it 'gathered 
strength with years, became the vice of the intemperate 
ingenuous youth , but ended in the cautious criminality 
of the catif old man ! May we not however , in charity to 
human nature , hope that on the other hand good habits, 
engendered in childhood , will expand into the virtues of 
youthful vigour and terminate in a benevolent and happy 
old age. 

Education proceeds on determinate principles and is 
regulated by fixed laws ; all the precepts in the world 
addressed to the understanding, will not make a good 
character , where vicious practices corrupt the heart by 
the influence of example 

S k . Augustine relates a curious story of a humane person 
who long refused to accompany his companions to the 
amphitheatre; saying that he had a horror of seeing 
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gladiators cut themselves to pieces , and wicked men 
tormenting animals for sport. Bad example however at 
length prevailed , and he resolved for once to accompany 
his associates to the cruel spectacle : at first he closed 
his eyes when they began to fight — but on a " sudden 
shout of victory, he opened them , joined in the applause , 
was fired by a new and vicious enthusiasm, gained 
a thirst for blood, and acquired even a more savage 
character then that of his neighbours. A child in a bene- 
volent family , many years ago , was brought up in such 
habits of mercy that it would not destroy a fly ; but 
being allowed by its parents to accompany the dairy maid 
into the farmyard when she went to kill the fowls , the 
child actually acquired a fondness for such amusements; 
and the torture of animals being no longer disagreable , 
became* a source of pleasure through life. It was said 
of Nero that he began his bloody carer by worrying 
flies when a baby : and it has been made known by 
the confessions of criminals before execution that the first 
impulses towards cruelty , which led them ultimately to 
the gallows , were excited in childhood by apparently 
trifling acts of injustice towards animals. The subject there- 
fore appears to me to be of such importance that I deem no 
apology necessary for exerting my limited powers in 
thus attempting to bring it before the general notice of 
the public. 

Education may be considered as being threefold, physical 
intellectuel , and moral. To use common language the 
body, the understanding , and the heart must all be 
exercised and trained towards pcrfectien — Two of these 
branches of education apply to all children, for their 
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bodies mast be strengthened, and their affections directed} 
but the third , namely the intellectual , applies in apecu- 
liar manner to each , according to the various modes 
of their organisation , and the professions to which 
they may be destined. To all however the observation 
applies that , we must lead the child into the path that 
we intend him to follow , and fortify him aganist temp* 
tation to stray into the bye ways and mazes of sin and 
jeopardy, by the daily exercise of virtue and the force 
of example exhibited at that period of life at which 
alone education can be of any avail. 

Letter I. Moral Education. Anecdotes Effects 
of a Public Execution. 

As education involves a question of great moment , 
and one which occupies general attention at present in 
Europe , I trust you will allow me to offer a few short, 
practical observations on the subject. They have resulted 
from much study and attention thereto ; and if not entirely 
new , they allude to facts which deserve the most serious 
attention on the part of all those who have the care of 
youth. There is a period in life, between seven and 
fourteen years of age , in which impressions are so strong, 
and the associations which they occasion are so permanent , 
that it may be almost said that the foundation of individual 
character is laid during this portion of human existence! 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that children 
should acquire during this period whatever moral habits it 
is desirable that they should afterwards retain. 
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Although original organization is the first condition 
of individual character , yet education , if begun early , 
has such an influence over its formation that it may be 
almost said to establish a second nature: for by giving 
a first direction to the faculties , it is capable , in a degree 
but too little appreciated, of calling the moral powers 
of the mind into activity , and of repressing those that 
are naturally vicious. It is with reference to this power 
that Solomon said . « Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and he will not depart therefrom. » It is 
attested by all good men that to bring up a child according 
to the laws of God is a necessary duty ; the character 
of the future man is laid in childhood ; and we are taught , 
between seven and fourteen years old, those princi- 
ples which fit us either for becoming good or bad members 
of society. But though this be admitted as a general 
principle , its application has hitherto been fearfully 
neglected by many wellmeaning instructors of youth. The 
immense power of example has not been duly appreciated, 
and children have been too frequently exposed to scenes , 
which, without being considered, vicious, in themselves 
have exerted a most baneful influence on their character 
through life. As foreign secretary to the Animals 1 Friend 
Society , it has been my duty to inquire , on a large scale, 
into the general causes of that cruelty and those atrocious 
crimes which unfortunately fill the columns of newspapers 
even in wellregulated states. I have constantly found that 
the allowing children at an early period to witness scenes 
of cruelty to animals , such as those of slaughter houses, 
bullbaits , cockfights ; nay , even following the chaj© ,* 
has roused in their young minds propensities to dimes 

2 
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which religion professes to repress , and at the future 
development of which humanity shudders. Many of the 
worst criminals , who have finished their career on the 
scaffold , have confessed that they had received the first 
vicious impulse of their depraved minds while witnessing 
scenes of cruelty in their childhood. It will perhaps be 
scarcely credited , in a country and in an age so distinguis- 
hed as England is at present for public institutions of 
humanity , that many respectable persons actually suffer 
their children to go to the shambles or knackers yard 
for amusement. And yet I know of such instances , in 
which the results have been most calamitous. If we 
desire a virtuous population, we must begin by forming a 
humane youth. The laws of education , like the laws of 
phisiology , are determined in their nature and operation ; 
and evil example , when exhibited early , acts with a 
fearful certainty on the future character , and secretly 
saps the foundation of virtue and humanity. Of this I 
could relate a great number of striking instances If we 
desire to form virtuous and humane characters , we should 
deny to our children even the use of playthings capable 
of conveying to their young minds the slightest notion 
of cruelty and injustice. A person begins by tormenting 
animals as a child , and ends his life at the gallows when 
a man. In my early practice a case occured illustrative 
of the permanency of early impressions , which ought 
not to be passed over in silence. A sailor fell from the 
boom of a vessel lying at anchor in the river, and produced 
concussion of the brain ; when partially recovered he 
spoke of nothing but infantine scenes , and talked in 
Welch , the language of his youth ; arid it was only 
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as he came too, that he recollected English, and was 
again capable of performing /though very imperfectly, 
the duties of his profession, which he had learnt in maturer 
life. It is on a similar principle that an old man retains 
the recollection of his infancy , and often resumes before 
death the religious impression of his early days , which he 
had neglected under the influence of his passions in the 
rigour of life. This subject, if duly considered , will 
place the arguments used by M. Montalembert , in France , 
on Christian education , in so clear a point of view , 
that it seems impossible that men of common sense should 
in future overlook them. Happily , the late speeches of 
M r O'Connell and others have proved to the Continent 
that England participates in the sentiments of that illus- 
strious French orator. My only object in referring to a 
subject , which has been ably discussed by more qualified 
persons , has been to point out to the Catholic public 
the necessity of carrying out the principle of early educatien 
to a much greater extent than has hitherto been done. 
Nemo repente fiat turpissimus , says an illustrious poet , 
which the popular adage confirms — 

Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed saepe cadendo , 
Saxaquo continuo vortice findet aqua. 

Let us , therefore , remember that the smallest encou- 
ragement given to vicious propensities may by repetition 
occasion the greatest obduracy of heart. A child may learn 
to be a thief , from the habit of plundering birdsnests ; 
may "lose the love of integrity by practising trifling acts 
of deception ; and may become a murderer by attending 
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executions, or habitually witnessing the destruction of 
animal life. Let not , therefore , the nursery , instead 
of preparing a child for the academy , the forum , or the 
church, as a worthy citizen and servant of God, fit 
him only for the hands of retributive justice, by in- 
stilling into his young mind such propensities as disqualify 
him for becoming a good member of society* 

Faith , hope , and charity , and , indeed , all the 
maxims which lay the foundation for the moral cha- 
racter , ought to be interwoven early in life with 
education. Enough has perhaps been said by theologians 
on this subject ; but as a physiologist , I warn the public 
that any new fangled plan for separating human learning 
from the sound maxims of religion and morality, with 
which our wise forefathers united them, is nothing 
less than a total subversion of the first principles of 
education , betrays the greatest ignorance of the laws 
of the animal economy , and will tend to the utter 
subversion of the fabric of society. 



Letter II. Schools considered. 

One of the first questions asked , when a child gets to 
be four or five years old is. — Shall we send it to school, 
or educate at home? To this I unheasitatingly answer. 
— Bring it up at home. There may be a few advantages 
in a public education ; but they are overbalanced by those 
of residence under the kind parental roof. A relation of 
mine used to say that he hardly ever knew a lad who 
had had a good private education , turn ont badly. If a 
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parent feels incompetent to educate his own children , let 
him get a tutor , or a governess , or else send them to a 
dayschool, of which there are many good ones, particu- 
larly on the continent , where in my opinion , health 
religion , morality and useful letters are all better attended 
to than in England. — The following argument ought 
to prevail : 

Attachment is the result principally of habit; and if 
a child be sent away from its parents at the age in 
which impressions are the strongest , it is impossible that 
it should ever afterwards entertain that firm and per- 
manent regard for its father and mother that it would 
do , if brought up with them. All the family ties all the 
best social affections are injured or destroyed by this 
idle custom of sending children to school instead of doing 
one's duty by them at home. This alone is consideration 
enough to make people act naturally. Other animals do 
not send their offspring away from them to be brought up 
by strangers : why therefore should man ? The female 
bear or the she cat would not be happy if their young 
were educated out of their own den or stable. It is our 
species alone which is induced by refined selfishness to 
part with its progeny , under the specious pretence of 
furthering their interests: conscious of its being done, as 
really is, in order that parents may follow their own 
personal gratification with more ease , and pass that time 
in useless if not injurious amusements which ought to be 
devoted to giving to their children a sound moral and 
intellectual education ; a thing which can never be done 
to the same advantage abroad as it can be at home : for 
it demands what at schools cannot be acquired , namely , 
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*uch a thorough knowledge of the particular organization , 
or turn of mind , and of the temperament of the body 
of the child , as can only be obtained by those who live 
constantly with their families , and have observed the habits 
and inclinations of its members from the begining. I am 
aware that the science of phrenology has supplied a grand 
desideratum in that of education , by enabling us to 
determine in some measure the bent of a child's genius, 
in examining the form of his head ; the schoolmaster may 
do this to a certain extent , aided by a competent physio- 
logist : but there are various peculiarities of constitution 
and of temperament , various symptoms of disposition of 
mind , and hereditory idiosyncracies which can never be 
so well understood by strangers as they are by the parents 
themselves. For it is from them that these peculiarities 
have been transmitted to the child, and they alone can 
appreciate their force and bearings. Of this I shall speak 
more bye and bye in its proper place; my present 
object is to point out the danger of separating children 
from their relations at a period of life when impres- 
sions are strong and lasting, and when all the ties 
and mutual obligations of parent and offspring should be 
strengthened by use. The most vicious habits are often 
contracted at school , and the character so damaged by 
bad company , and the affections so blunted by an unna- 
tural separation from the father and mother, that no 
precepts however good , rior society , however encouraging 
to virtue , can amend the mischief inflicted on the child. 
In the course of my varied life , I have seen numerous 
instances of what I assert. There are doubtless many 
good and honourable men who have been brought 
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up at our academies of public instruction , and I have 
witnessed in my own person the advantages which are 
derived in particular sciences at certain universities, where 
an honorable competition may lead to rival excellence. 
But on the other hand I could enumerate among those 
who have not received academical instruction a larger 
proportion who have arrived at scientific eminence. 
Where it otherwise I should still contend that , since the 
moral character is of more importance than the intellec- 
tual , the system of private education ought to be preferred. 
It is often questioned , admitting the necessity of 
schooling, whether the system adopted on the continent, 
or that in England, be the best? As far as I am able 
to judge, the preference ought to be given to the continent; 
The science of civilization is better understood abroad; 
and though there be many things in the administration of 
justice as well as many customs in one country which are 
repugnant to the feelings of men brought up in another; yet, 
as far as children be concerned, most of the countries of the 
continent are to the prefered to England. Besides which * 
a discreet parent compelled to bring his child abroad for 
education, by superadding the cleanly and salubrious 
habits of a british nursery, to the kinder moral treatment 
of the continental school , is enabled to embrace twofold 
advantages, and to give to a system of bringing up , 
at best but bad 9 all the assistance which can be derived 
from the combination to which I have alluded. The 
superior liberality and good inaners of those who hove 
travelled ., over those who have lived all their lives in 
England, begins now to be generally known; according 
to principles already laid down, we may therefore arguo 
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that the period of life in "which the effects of such changes 
would be most efficatious is precisely that in which a child 
is pent up at school. I was always duly aware of the ad- 
vantages of travel , and I remember , even when a lad at 
college, laughing in the face of my tutor who brought 
me a theme to be argued , giving me the preference of 
the sides, when I read its inscription : Vtrurn plus 
boni aut tnaliin patriam reportant qui peregrinantur 
adolescentes f Who said I can doubt which way to decide 
except the most narrowminded bigot that ever concealed 
his selfishness under tho specious name of patriotism ? 

No man can be a true patriot who is not a good cos- 
mopolitan. I have detected much mischief lurking under 
this misnomer , which contracts rather than enlarges the 
range of benevolent exertion. A child should be taught 
early in life that the Creator was the Father of all his 
creatures, and not the partial God of a few: and I contend 
that the introducing a child early to various nations acts 
beneficialy, like the study of natural history in general, 
in expanding his mind , and in giving him just and 
philosophical notions of Nature. When on the other hand 
I consider the number of vicious and sensual habits in 
men, which I have distinctly traced to the influence of 
schools, I have often been induced to concur in the senti- 
ments of a learned collaborator , in physical science , who 
ranks amonst the best and most eminent of the sons of Gam, 
and who once said to me while , in the interlude of college 
hours, we were toying with the rustic Muse under the 
loiss Irces of St John's. — « If I had a thousand sons , 
I would never send one of them to a public university 
to learn to refine on the selfishness natural to man. * 
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Count de Maestre observes that moral and physical evil 
always results from the aggregation of the human species. 
At schools this is remarkably the case 9 where one bad 
child's polls a whole flock. Besides this , the system of 
flogging with other known acts of oppression , causes 
boys to become by turns slaves and tyrants and destroys 
that jtast sense of a balattce of rights and mutual kind 
offices which constitutes the basis of social institutions. 

Letter HI. The same subject continued. Religious 
Impressions. Curious Anecdotes of early Asso- 
ciations, Influence of Music and Scenery. 

Very hvr people aire duly impressed with the high 
importance of early impressions. Most physiologists now 
acknowledge that cerebral organization is the first condi- 
tion of character; but few know how mufch early education 
can modify its mode of action. Up to a certain period 
of life , the child , accustomed to learn whatever the 
precfeptor teaches, is disposed, by a concomitant asso- 
ciation tif ideas, to belifcve every thing which th£ historian 
relates. And this disposition seems to he a wise provision 
<tf Nature fbr storing the infant mind with the useful 
knowledge which experienced age may have already 
attained to, dt a time when external objects and argu- 
ments make a durable imptessibn, when fallible reason 
has &s yet no powfcr to suggest doubts, and when capri- 
cious Jaticy hds acquired btit little ascendency ovei" this 
passions and understanding. The child believes implicitly 
whatever h£ is ttild; the parents words aire his oracles; 
their orders afe hii laws ; and the father and mother are 

3 
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to the infant in particular, what God and Nature are to 
the species in general, — the power which generates and 
governs it, and the nurse who provides for its wants. 
Our intellectual and our physical being derive their 
nourishment from the same source ; and thus , while 
bodily wants are supplied by maternal nutrition , intellec- 
tual existence is nourished by the oracle of truth, handed 
down from father to son from the beginning. By this 
means the most important elements of knowledge , as the 
foundation for future enquiries , are delivered to the infant 
mind at a time when they must , by an inevitable law of 
our nature , have a lasting influence on our opinions. By 
this means the edifice of society is perpetually enlarged , 
being built on the advanced posts of each successive 
generation. Solomon, who in his wisdom was well aware 
of this law of the cerebral economy, directs us therefore 
to train up a child in the way he should go, that he 
may never depart therefrom. 

In another respect , the father of a family presents us 
with a beautiful epitome of the Creator and his creatures. 
For, as a parent encourages a child by rewards and 
checks his disobedience by punishments , but at the same 
time tells him that the purest motive to obedience should 
be love and gratitude; so God, on a larger scale, encou- 
rages men to humility and obedience by the promise of 
never fading laurels that are to crown the head of Virtue , 
and frightens them away from vice by the threat of future 
retribution , while he assures them that the highest motivo 
to goodnest is Charity. And one of principal circum- 
stances which we ought to point out to a child , as soon 
as lie is old enough to reason and to compare , is this 
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parallel between domestic and divine government, in 
order that , during the necessary transit from his obligation 
to his father and mother to his obligation to God and 
Nature , he may perceive the analogy of hisr two successives 
states of dependence , and get an idea of the harmony 
which subsists between all the moral and physical lawsr 
by which he is successively governed. 

We ought likewise to point out to children , very 
early , the visible course of retributive Justice in this 
world , and its perfect accordance with what is predicted 
of the next. This is no difficult matter , if we use caution ? 
for , while wanton Fortune in her reckless march seems , 
to those who only regard the surface of things, to trample 
on the just and on the unjust , the attentive observer of 
what is passing around him will see Justice directing her 
steps , and , with the flail in one hand and the cornucopia 
in the other , inflicting secret tortures on the back of guilt ; 
but pouring out the balm of unheeded consolation into 
the wounds of oppressed innocence. Take care , then , to 
impress the truth of the above remark on children , and 
to shew them a fact of which much experience and obser- 
vation has convinced me , namely that a person habitually 
cruel to animals scarcely ever escapes punishment , which , 
though it appears accidental , occurs too often and too 
pointedly to allow us to believe it to belong to the ordi- 
nary chapter of accidents , but rather induces us to refer 
it to some divine principle of retribution , and to con- 
ceive that the blessing of mercy , which , as we are told in 
the Sermon on the Mount , the merciful are to expect , 
does not await those who maltreat any living creature; 
for a merciful man has, in another part of the same volume, 
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has been defined to be ojie who is merciful to his heart. I 
have known such a number of instances of persons who, 
haying been cruel to animals, have met with previous and 
unlooked for bodily accidents and misfortunes , or have 
terminated their lives miserably , that no doubt is left in 
my mind that a commensurate suffering will be inflicted 
somehow and at some time on the cruel ; as certainly as 
that plunder will be punished with loss , pride with 
degradation , or voluptuousqess with disease. These moral 
truths , less obvious but not less certain than mere 
physical facts , should be carefully pointed out and 
impressed on the minds of children , at a time of life 
when impressions , as yet strong and vivid from their 
novelty , are Ji^ely to have a permanent influence on 
the character , ^d to lay the foundations for the hap- 
piness or misery of maturer life. 

The strangest perversions of the human passions have 
been traced to accidents of early education. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau , in the first volume of his Confessions , has 
related some remarkable effects which apparently triffling 
incidents in his childhood produced on his character, aqjl 
inclinations. I have heard of many similar instances 
of the direful consequences of tampering with the nascent 
feelings of young persons. The subject is of the greatest 
consequence, and i\ involves considerations which are 
interesting to ^he physiologist , as well as to the publiq 
authprities. 

There are some customs still practised whose tendency 
is so bad, that we can hardly reconcile their existence 
with the outward profession of decency and humanity 
which we every day hear made. The flogging children 
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at schools , for instance , is one which has a most baneful 
influence ; and it ought to be immediately abolished by 
law. The practise of beating soldiers, sailors and the 
negroes in our colonies , has of late been severely and 
justly reprobated. But how comes it to pass that the still 
more indecent brutality of exposing the persons of children, 
and degrading them by offensive castigation , before their 
young companions, should have escaped public censure ? 

My researches into the laws of physiology have induced 
me to think that there are moments , in the progress of 
growth , when different parts of the cerebral organization 
first spring out into a state of sudden activity : if , at 
these periods, when the young organs are under the 
influence of their newly acquired impulses , certain ideas 
are presented to the mind , they are liable to get associated 
with such impulses , and to recur with them, for ever 
after. And this may , perhaps > be the cause of the strange 
and whimsical' superstitions, desires , fears and propen- 
sities which so often haunt the minds of persons in other 
respects perfectly rational. There are doubtless some orga- 
nizations more liable than others to this irregularity ; but , 
as we have no means at present of discerning them from 
common herd , so we should adopt an education the least 
likely to favour its occurrence , and avoid saying or doing 
anything before a child which can raise ideas calculated to 
make the mind savage or superstitious. 

When children commit grievous faults , and particularly 
when they shew the least disposition to cruelty, they 
should he severely but discretely punished ; for there is 
a great moral lesson contained in Dido's expression : Non 
ignara mali miseris sucourere disco. 
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But then punishment should never be degrading, nor 
of such a kind as to be capable of giving rise to vicious 
associations in the mind. Capital punishments, for a similar 
reason, are now acknowledged to do more harm, by 
brutalizing the people in general, than they do good by 
deterring the evil disposed in particular from crime. I 
remember being told of a case occurring in one of the 
petty states of Europe , in which the opinion I have 
expressed above was promptly acted on. A policeman 
acting hastily under some misconceived orders, killed a 
domestic animal : the master , actuated by a natural feeling 
of revenge , instantly drew a sword from a cane and 
ran it through the offenders heart. The man was tried 
for the offence, which, though considered only mans- 
laughter , rendered him liable to lose his life , as it was 
an attack on an officer on government duty. The prisoner 
was found guilty ; but judgment was not pronounced again 
him ; because it was argued , and the Court saw clearly , 
that no severity of law could secure society against the 
occasional ebullition of sudden passions; while the hearts 
of thousands of young persons might be hardened by the 
bloody spectacle of a public execution. 

Upon a similar principle I should hesitate much before 
I allowed history, even that of the Bible, to be read 
promiscuously by young folks. Ancient chronicles are 
registers of crimes and cruelties ; and probably we should 
do better to employ children in studying natural history 
and the useful sciences , than to expose them to the danger 
of making false inductions from recorded cases of iniquity, at 
an age when the judgment is not ripe enough to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood , and to extract a moral 
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lesson from the narrative of human actions. If the 
Beggar's Opera be capable , as moralists assure us , of 
corrupting servants and making them thieves ; the san- 
guinary records of kings and warriors , and the tragic 
history of human passions , must have a tendency to 
corrupt the children of their masters and render them 
tyranical and bloodthirsty. 

Animals , like men , are much under the influence 
of education , and their inlectual powers and propensities 
are equally capable of being changed in early life by the 
force of example. Most of the snarling and snappish dogs , 
like petulant children , have been badly brought up and 
ill used in their young days. Of this I have said more 
in another place. 

To return to the subject of children , I would observe 
that the elegant arts and sciences which tend in a high 
degree to soften the manners , might be made still more 
useful in this respeet by a judicious selection. Music has 
a wonderful influence on the passions; its associations, 
when established early in life , are prodigiously influential. 
To have acquired a taste for the chaste and beautiful 
sonatas of Corelli , is an advantage of a certain sort , . to 
any artist , from the polish which such elegantly har- 
monized melodies must give to the judgment. "Who -is 
not greatly affected by the sound of a peal of bells on a 
summer's evening softened by distance ? Who is insen- 
sible to the sweet murmur with which the air is filled 
at sunset in Rome., when the various tones of the bells 
of nearly four hundred churches at once are , sounding 
to invite the pious to make the angelical salutation of 
the Ave Maria 9 Whose imagination is not also religiously 
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effected by the seasonable return of all die great festivals 
of the Christian year, the various fasts, feasts and other 
solemnities ? 

Pleasing external influences have a marvellous effect 

on youth. I sat many years ago in the vicinity of a 

great cathedral , and viewed its powerful assemblage of 

salutary emblems : the cock of watchfulness , which acted 

as the vane , emblem of Christian vigilance , always 

turned towards the breath of heaven, to which the 

tapering spire seemed to point , under the wide c*Hopy 

of the sky, in a beautiful evening in spring: lower 

down in the steeple the melodious sound of the bells , 

like the voices of the early preachers of the church , 

called the faithful to vespers, some high some low , 

seme shrill , some deep and mellow , but all in harmony , 

while the carillons marked every passing five minutes , 

like the drops of sand falling in a musical hourglass. 

The mellow light of the setting sun played on the coloured 

panes and rich tracery of the windows , and seemed to 

say ; — behold the church ought only to reflect the light 

of the celestial refulgence ! I entered the door of the 

vast Gothic building which a capricious critic in Grecian 

architecture had called a gloomy monkish pile. I saw 

therein the images of the saints and lathers , with lamps 

and candles burning before them , to remind the people 

that these were the lights of the Church in the early 

age*, whose sacred history was portrayed in the fine pictures 

on the walls. The holy Virgin , above all, was beautifully 

represented by the pehcil of the artist ; die Wtta trampffng 

on the serpent of sinful ihdulgence ; her faee bespokfc 

a placid consciousness of triumph over the misery and 
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death which the sensuality of Eve hful brought into the 
world : her Hyacinthine locks were [peacefully disposed 
find fell back in elegant ringlets over her neck and 
shoulders, as chastened as those of Medicean Venus and as 
white as Leda's swan* Wearing the elegant drapery of 
the East, and in a special attitude of humility, with 
the diamond crescent on her forehead , one might have 
facied her to be just catching the first accents of Gabriel , 
had she not borne the infant Jesus, in her firms. A 
troop of young virgins who had just made their first 
communion were kneeling before her , with their rosary 
beads in their hands , and were all attired in tin) snowy 
garments of chastity. The whole scene had a won- 
derfully fine effeot, which was soon heightened as the 
full voiced choir and the peeling organ struck up the 
solemn chant of the evening ofiftce, ending with the 
Gloria Patri, and with that remarkable allusion to the 
eternity of the Godhead expressed by the phrase Sicut 
erat in principio , et nunc, et semper* et in taeeula 
saeculorum. The priest wqs at the lighted altar with the 
great pascal taper rising above the smaller candles, at 
metaphorically expressive of the passover and of man's 
resurrection* He bore, on the cassula upon his back, 
the figure of the cross , responding to the crucifix over 
the shrine, and expressive of the troubles, cares and 
crosses which are necessary as we pass through this vale 
of tears. The monumental brasses on the pavement , 
the Gothic arches and carved roofs, and indeed every 
thing around^ wearing a most religious and solemn as- 
pect, produced a deep impression on my mind; I looked 
up at the windows, and saw the history of ages whiclv 

4 
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made the times of Troy, of Athens and of Rome appear 
like the hours of yesterday. Classic recollections soon fell 
prostrate before ancient memorials; and when I viewed 
Isaac and Rebecca in a pane of glass , the loves of Hero 
and Leander lost their interest. It was to me a new scene, 
and I must not be understood as intending any profane 
allusion when I tell you that I saw the origin of Hercules 
in the ttory of Samson , of Apollo in Solomon , and of 
Vulcan in Tubaicain; nor could I avoid thinking that, 
in the biography of Abraham and Sarah , I could trace 
the features of our little well known but ancient comedy 
of Punch and Judy* 

Meanwhile the music reiterated at intervals , lulled the 
mind into a delicious composure , and produced one of 
those meditative reveries which the organs of ideality and 
of wonder so much dispose us to. Aided by the sweet 
but plaintive melody , I soon brought all ancient history 
before me. In imagination I heard the words fiat lux 
and saw creation burst out of chaos , just as we see stars 
come out through the mist. The garden of Eden , the tower 
of Babel , the Ark resting on Ararat after the flood , soon 
followed. Then the imaginary scene changing to some- 
what later times, brought to view the narrow passes of 
Edom and the swamps of Moab ; I saw the fleece of Gideon 
which stayed the chariot of the Sun , and which gave 
rise to the fable of Phryxus and Helle and to the constel- 
lation of Aries once , in the course of precession , the sign 
of the solstice ; and , in fancy I played under the silvery 
beams of a retarded harvest moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
I saw Tyre and her chiefs arrayed in purple , and Sidon 
with her manufactures of looking glasses : Thebes with her 
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gates of brass stood before me. Thapsacus and Anatoth 
were on the right hand , and Palmyra in ruins in the 
foreground. All the fleets of the Phoenicians were sailing 
on the level brine of the Mediterranean , and transporting 
to the ports of Idumaea and from thence to Jerusalem, 
for the decoration of her daughters , the gold of Ophir, and 
the turquois , and the emerald , and the topaz and the 
ruby , which the fabled Hydaspes had washed up on the 
walls of Nyssa. By association I soon realized all the py- 
ramids, sphynxes and crocodiles ofJigypt and the awful 
monumental rites of Indostan. Babylon with her weeping 
willows sheltered the children of Israel bewailing their 
captivity beneath them , who listened to her soothsayers 
by the margin of her placid waters. All this was very 
fine ; but , while I was tracing the footsteps of the silent 
and mournful Muse of history over the site of Nineveh , 
now almost forgoton , the savory ordours of myrrh , aloes 
and cassia from the incense pot at the altar touching my 
olfactory nerves, I smelt in imagination, the roses of Jericho 
saw the palms of Judaea rambled under the cedar trees of 
Libanon, by the tower that looketh towards Damascus, and 
gathered the hyssop from the walls of Salomon's temple. The 
domes of the holy city were then brought before me , and I 
had traced my way from Jerusalem to the little town of 
Nazareth , when the deep tones of the Maria bell from the 
steeple suddenly broke the thread of my imagination. 
Starting from the reverie, I found myself not in the East, 
but at Antwerp , in the fine church of Notre Dame , again , 
and the devout population of the city still in the temple 
on their knees, at the salut, while a long procession of 
ecclesiastics with large silver lanterns paraded the aisles* 
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I came out reflecting that ere long London and Amster- 
dam might schare the fate of Memphis and of Tadmor, and 
be reduced to a heap of ruins. There was no apparent 
stability in earthly things nor certainty in human forecast. 
The church had been to me an assemblage of historical 
imagery ; and I ended by this reflection that , if there were 
such a thing as immutable and eternal truth in Heaven ; 
that which was so supereminently stable, beautiful and 
instructive may Well be pronounced its oracle on earth; nor 
have I ever been able since that time to dispossess myself 
of a secret predilection for pompous religious ceremonies. 
I mention this little anecdote merely to prove to you 
bow capable what are called externals are to make a 
strong impression on the susceptible mind of youth , and 
how much more they ought to be used than they are at 
present , as a means of education. For the minds and 
hearts of men are so constructed , that sensible objects are 
necessary to their spiritual instruction and guidance. tvery 
child in Christian countries should be taken early into a 
great Catholic cathedral , to be there made acquainted 
with religious doctrines and taught to distinguish between 
them and the symbols under which they are conveyed. 
I think the church has acted wisely in withholding the 
Old Testament from children and ignorant persons. For 
it milst detract much from those ideas of grandeur and 
Veneration with they ought to learn to attach to the name 
of God , when they read and understand literally , instead 
of figuratively, many of the histories contained in the 
Bible. To say nothing of the atrocious and immoral actions 
therein related , I ask who would expose a child , 
before his judgment was formed, to the danger of 
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conceiving that the Author of the universe had dwelt 
in a little vessel made shittim wood , had partaken 
of veal in the tent of Abraham , or turned his back 
upon Moses? Who can enduro the idea of the Diety 
entering into familiar parley with the prophets , or bic- 
kering and making covenants with his people just as a 
landlord does with his tenants. How disgusting must be 
such histories , when , turning from Scripture to Nature , 
we behold in the blue vault of Heaven myriads of worlds 
larger than our own , the work of his hands ! Without 
obtruding any particular predilections , I think we must all 
perceive the sound policy of the early councils, in giving 
the spirit of the sacred volume, instead of the letter, to those 
who , being young and unistructed in Oriental phraseology , 
might put a construction on the words of the text which 
would convey a meaning the very reverse of that which was 
intentcd by the writer. 

There has , however , always been one grand defect 
in Western Europe , which must now be supplied from 
the storehouse of Oriental Brachminism ; animals have 
not been by our interpreters of scripture included in 
the command to do as we would be done by, which 
they ought to be , in an enlightened age. 

To return once more to music , I may observe that 
in youth we should avoid martial airs and all sounds 
which excite warlike feelings. The sober concord of Church 
music , or the concertos of Handel , are likely to produce 
a better effect , accompanied by their particular impressive 
modulations of the voice. 

It has been thought that the peculiar effect produced 
on the imagination , in all countries by owl* might be 
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owing to their hooting in B flat , and that the mellow 
song of the cuckoo owes its plaintive enchantment to 
the minor third in which he sings. How this may be I 
cannot tell, but there is something remarkably impres- 
sive in these sounds. Breaking the full concert of the 
grove , they remind one of the interchanges of the keys, and 
the occasional introduction of discords into grave music ; 
which must owe its force to the nature of the mind , 
or to some peculiar associations of which we know not 
yet the precise laws. 

Another thing which we should encourage in children 
is a love of fine scenery , which harmonizes the mind. 
When the pale light of dawning day first fires the dusky 
brow of Night and creeps softly up the hills of a fine 
country , unfolding by degrees the gay wardrobe of Aurora 
in the East ; the refrenshened spirit is exhilarated and 
rendered happy for the whole day. So, also when the 
light of the Sun , refracted at eventide through a canopy 
of coloured clouds , falls quietly on a beautiful landscape 
of trees whose leaves are dyed with unnumbered hues, 
while a gentle river is babbling along a valley below ; 
the mind partakes of the composure of the scene , and 
is influenced in a marvellous degree by what in the 
language of painting is called effect , from the influence or 
effect par excellence that it has on the mind , and which 
may properly be said to be the eloquence of Nature 
herself announcing to us the beauty of creation and the 
harmony of its component parts. 

It has often been disputed whether fables should be 
given children to read ; since , not being positive histories , 
they might lessen the love of truth. I think, however, 
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that this is a puritanical objection of our age. The whole of 
classical as well as religious history is full of fables and 
metaphors; and I know of no more powerful means of 
instruction in virtue. Even what are vulgarly called pious 
frauds have their particular use; though I do not justify 
any even the least shadow of falsehood. When at Rome 
they shewed me the bones of saints who had been dead 
filteen hundred years ago , the wood of the original cross , 
and the identical chains of St. Peter ; I knew there was 
a possibility that some of these reliques might be spurious : 
but still their emblematical use as objects of veneration , 
from their connection with particular virtues , was not 
dimisnished by this consideration. Superstition has been 
called the matrix in which the gold of divine truth is cast, 
in order to be made current coin ; and mystery a shadow 
to break the too strong glare of its brilliancy. Ancient 
reliques are monumental fables; and serve to transmit 
the spirit of the persons to whom they belonged. On a 
similar principle , some people preserve the hair of 
faithful friends, that they may be reminded of the value of 
fidelity now departed and of the instability of all that is 
mortal in our composition. A fortiori, therefore , we may 
say that the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul will inspire 
the Catholic beholder with wholesome notions of the danger 
of temptation, and of the blessings of conversion from 
false principles to truth. I have seen various garments , 
said to have been worn by the Holy Virgin , shewn to 
young people as reliques ; all which brought her to the 
recollections of children. Her dresses, for example, exhi- 
titcd in different places, her chemise , her veil and so on , 
like flowers named in her honour , are various and peris- 
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liable in their composition , and manifestly could not hare 
belonged to, her person ; but the thing that they typify , 
the indusium of purity which envelopes and the veil of 
modesty that covers perpetual virginity are one and for ever! 

When , in July 1834 , I visited Naples , another set of 
ancient associations arose in my mind, to have used 
which, in order to invest surrounding objects with the 
power of classical mementos would have constituted , in 
my opinion , very harmless means of impressing history on 
the young mind. When I sailed on the bay of that beau- 
tiful city with my family , the first dolphin which plunged 
in its rippling waters at once brought Egypt , Greece and 
Rome before my eyes; I could fancy the playful fish to 
be guided by Arion , and swimming among the bluehaired 
Oceanides. What would have been the harm ,• I say , of 
reading to a child moral lessons among objects which 
fancy could invest with historical importanc? What evil 
would result from making a tomb of Parthenope out of 
any old rock; calling an antique guitar by the name 
of Jubal's lyre , or a hurdy gurdy by that of the Orphic 
lute; or feigning an j£olian harp to have been the iden- 
tical instrument of Hippotades? How often in fancy do we 
hear the voice of Syrinx, when the winds blow into the 
reeds, or see Narcissus pursuing Echo, when, in the 
hollow and resounding valley, we startle at the sound of 
a voice responsive to our own. 

In fine , let the amusement of children be the coun- 
terpart of their lessons : the top whirling in circles , and 
the ball describing parabolas may be converted into useful' 
instruction. The kite, the balloon, the electric machine 9 
various epitomes of mechanical engines will all be found 
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sufficient to amuse and to instruct at the same time ; but 
the whip , the gun , and all playthings that can establish 
mischievous associations, ought to be banished from the 
nursery, or they may perhaps > if favoured by some un- 
perceived activity of the organ of destructiveness , taint the 
soul of the child with vicious propensities and carry him 
sooner or later as a murderer into the highways. On the 
other hand , to teach children not only to be careful not 
to injure animals, but to occupy themselves with their 
wants and supply them with the means of camfort , is a 
certain method of promoting a good character. Dr. Spurz- 
heim , in his lectures on education , for this reason , 
recommeuds that ferocious children should have tame 
animals given them to nurse , in order to counteract their 
natural dispositions , and advises the feeding the wild 
birds with bread in winter , as a duty which should 
devolve on the infant members of the family , in order 
to give early encouragement to their benevolent propen- 
sities. Dr. Grail the founder of phrenology was alwys suri 
rounded by favourite dogs , birds and other animals* 

It is now well known to phrenologists that the most 
trifling incidents in childhood are sufficient to rouse the 
worst parts of our nature into powerful action , and to 
give them a preponderance over the higher faculties of the 
mind. We are now in possession of so many instances of 
persons who have begun by trifling acts of cruelty 
when young, and who have ended their lives at the 
gallows for murder, that we phrenologists entertain 
no doubt but that the habitual indifference to the ease or 
sufferings of animals, the cruelty practised towards them , 
and the not regarding them as objects of the divine care 

5 
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equally with ourselves , must be among the most efficient 
causes of that selfishness and ferocity of the human cha- 
racter which moralists so much complain of; .and we 
believe that so long as the nursery and the school remain 
sources of moral corruption , no subsequent influence of 
religion and reason will be found capable of eradicating 
propensities that render a man dangerous to society. 



Letter IV. The subject continued. Religious 
impression. 

"What I have said in my last letter naturally brings me 
to the subject of religious impressions in general ; which 
I find to be the most difficult part of the inquiry: for 
as it is intented that the subject of education should be 
treated generally and not partially , so it is desirable not 
to involve therein any doctrines which might offend the' 
opinions and prejudices of any party or sect whatever. * 
I shall therefere, not enter into a discussion as to what* 
mode of faith may be the best; but observe gfenerally 
that whatever religion the parent desire that the child 
should adopt, the foundation thereof must be laid in 
early life: for people do not often change an opinion 
which has been cherished from their earliest youth. It 
may however be said , with respect to religious observances 
generally , that they should be lively and eshilirating, and 
never of a depressing nature. The dull and joy kilting 
doctrines of many of the sectarians of England often 
disgust young people of kind heart and warm imagina- 
tion; whereas the varied and animating ceremonies and 
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consoling doctrines of the catholic church , have a direclty 
opposite tendency. To take one .example ; the sabbath in 
England is a gloomy and depressing festival, when compared 
with the observance of the Sunday amongst catholics. 
Protestant children hate the return of a day on which they 
are forbid to sing or play with their innocent toys. But 
the catholic youth looks with pleasure to the return of a 
period of rest from labour , combined with harmless 
amusement and hiliarity. I do not mean to include all 
protectants in this censure; for now a days the better 
bred among them begin again to imitate their catholic 
neighbours in sunday amusements : and many well educated 
and enlightened families have always been philosophically 
enough inclined to avoid such absurdities as I allude to. 
But still the general habit prevails , though happily in 
Britain alone, of passing the day, which common sense 
and religion have set apart for one of devotion , innocent 
relaxation and amusement , in a manner the least 
calculated tp attach the people to its observance. 

I am positive both of the policy and religious utility of 
combining tjie duties of Sundays and festivals with public 
amusements , as our forefathers did , and as is done now 
in other .countries. It not only keeps the mind agreeably 
excited , but teaches us , even froom childhood , to connect 
religious observances with ideas which delight the senses , 
cementing our notions of temporal and future happiness 
together, by an habitual and natural association of ideas. 

Hypocrisy and pride, at that period in our catholic 
Uistory tp which I have made allusion , had not sapped 
the virtue of the wealthy , nor its reaction appeared in the 
vulgar indolence , insubordination , and discontent of the 
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poor. In those times, the coming round of the great 
feasts , fasts , and holidays of the year , made up the prin- 
cipal objects ot the poor man's solicitude : for while they 
afforded him temporary relief from toil on earth , they 
taught him to connect all his pleasures with his duties. 
The return of the various feasts , then constituted the truest 
of human delights ; for they afforded pleasure without 
the alloy of regret at the flight of time with which the 
returning seasons alone would embitter the most agreeable 
sensations. Every festival marked some period in the 
progress of the life of a pilgrim to Heaven , which , while 
it subdued the force of sorrows , gave animation to present 
joys, and made existence almost appear to be beginning, 
where mortal life ended; thus diffusing consolation over 
care and trouble , while it steeped the interludes of fleeting 
mirth and festivity in the spirit of everlasting happiness. 

In ancient families the children looked forward from 
festival to festival as to important joyous periods, and 
counted the days from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Whitsuntide to the Assumption, as marking the return 
of holidays, when after v salutary penances, they should 
dance and sing, and skip on the green, decorated with 
garlands , to the sound of the merry pipe , in a season 
of religious exhilaration , when old and young come forth 
to enjoy festivies in which, by social communion and 
pleasantry , they forecast the joys of heaven. 

The. aged enjoyed these festivals, as well as the young; 
the infirm , in moments of ease , as well as the vigorous ; 
for to all they told the impressive tale of joys to come, 
merged the value of present pleasures in the importance 
of their future entail , and consequently tended to equalize 
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the value of life to all. Reason and faith taught every 
body, in those days, that time was of little moment 
compared with everlastingness. And whether life was 
reduced to the lingering memory of a second childhood ; 
was enjoyed still in the full vigour of manhood ; or was 
as yet only dawning on the expectancy of youth ; it was 
viewed merely as a passing moment of trial, the condition 
or point of commencement of an enormous boon called 
eternity , in which the changing qualities of time and 
space would be lost in a perpetuity of enjoyment , on an 
infinitely magnified scale. The very exterior of every 
church was then an instructive emblem : the spire pointed 
to the place to which men are to aspire ; the cock on the 
vane was an ensign of vigilance which always moved 
according to the breath of heaven ; the painted windows 
were storied with inspiring subjects of religious history; 
every niche in the wall was filled with images of saints 
and exemplary persons ; and the bells in the steeple called 
the faithful to prayer, imitative , in their sweet notes, of the 
admonitions of the various original preachers, all in 
melodious harmony : the lighted tapers were emblems of 
joy , and the music was expressive of the concord of an 
united congregation. All this compendium of admonitory 
and healthful excitements is still to be found among the 
institutions of Catholicism ; but is abolished by all those 
specious schisms, of which private judgment of Scripture 
is the basis; and has never been a quotient in their delusive 
problem of contradictions! 
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Letter V. Instances of extraordinary ferocity 
and tyrany , accounted far. Study of History 
considered morally. 

When we read in history of Kings and Princes who 
have shut up their own brothers to rot in dungeons 
under ground , or mutilated their brethren when taken 
prisoners ; when we visit the Ponte di Sospiri at Venice , 
or read of the Lions mouth , or are shown the instruments 
of torture used by the Inquisition ; we shudder at the 
atrocities of which they remind us ; and ask why human 
beings should have become so cruel to their own species ? 
The philosopher replies that all actions proceed from sel- 
flove, and that these acts were necessary to terrify the vulgar 
into a fearful subserviency to the great and opulent ; 
and that we shall find more or less of the same spirit in all 
social laws. The historian tells us simply that it has always 
been so ; and the fanatic attributes the evils of social 
disorder to a wrong religion ; forgetting that his own 
party have done the same. The phrenologist however 
is too knowing , now a days , to be humbugged : he is 
perfectly aware that the human cerebrum contains good 
and bad organs , and that the propensities to cruelty as 
well as to benevolence , are connate with the constitution 
itself; and may be made to take a good or an evil turn , 
according to the mode of early exercise. The chase , 
the bear garden and tbe cockpit have been the nursery 
of the enormous vices alluded to ; because they were 
the general diversions of the people in those barbarous 
times : and in proportion as such benevolent institutions as 
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the Animal Friend Society , exert their benign influence 
on youth , these cruelties will subside. This Society is 
therefore of the utmost use to the community at large. With 
reference to the public crimes of ancient time , we may 
say with certainty that the cruel habits of the people may 
be attributed to the idle lie , propagated by the selfish and 
arrogant proffessors of Christianity; that animals were only 
created for the use of man , and that the pretented lord 
of the creation might do with them as he pleased. This 
absurd doctrine gave to wicked human nature the most 
extensive opportunity of exercising its ferocious propen- 
sities : and hence the crimes of society. For it is certain 
that those who are cruel to animals would be so , and 
in the same proposition , to their own species if they 
dared. 

Superstition mixing itself perpetually with truth , has 
also been a great promoter of cruelty ; and when a bad 
example of brutal actions has been added to a fanatical 
edueation , the worst' consequences have been produced. 
Those who when young have stuck living insects to a card 
with a pin , in the cabinet of the collector , would impale 
their offending fellow creatures on the cross , if they 
had the power: and the crucifixion and other severe 
punishment of malefactors in ancient times may be ascribed 
to a similar source. In this country in which lam now 
writing , the infamous barbarities of the Due d'Alva 
are fresh in the memory of the historical reader : let 
him recollect therefore also that the monster tyrant 
would not have dared to perpetrate nor the public 
have tolerated such cruelties , had not the mind been 
prepared for it in youth. In a quarter of the world 
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in which every market place presents the disgusting 
spectacle of a row of fish girls coolly shining living 
eels , I ask , can we wonder that offending criminals 
and the personal enemies qf the powerful tyrant should 
have been flead alive ? I ! 

The orchard . would not be robbed ; if birds nests 
had not first been plundered. The poacher has first 
been the sportsman : men traps have followed bird traps : 
and the guillotine has succeeded the noose. In past 
time the poignard used to be' given to some fair lady 
to kill the deer , after the hounds had run him down ! 
— And yet we wonder when we read that an Italian 
intrigante has stabbed her paramour ; and affect surprize 
when we hear of maternal infanticide ; and find : even 
the softer sex engaged in the perpetration of crimes at 
which humanity revolts ! 

. I am acquainted with a mother of a family renowned 
for her strong sense and profound learning, who will 
not allow her children to read history at all ; urging 
that it is little more than a record of atrocities , a fa- 
miliarity with which can only tend to brutalize the young 
mind and , by exciting the worst parts of our nature 
into action , fit us for the commission of similar crimes. 
If this be a just objection against historical knowledge., 
which I do not doubt; we ought on similar but stronger 
grounds to prevent children from witnessing any scenes, 
of cruelty or even the most simple destruction of animal 
life , at a period when impressions are strong and entail 
the most dangerous consequences. 
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Letter VI. Love of Truth. Pious Frauds. 

Wise men think , good men grieve 
Knaves invent, and fools believe. 

After having said thus much of the necessity of making 
early and deep impressions on children and fixing a 
certain religious creed in their minds, it is necessary to 
add that I would by no means preclude a free enquiry 
into every object of belief , when the proper period for in- 
vestigation arrive. I only insist on the necessity of teaching 
certain fundamental truths to children , as articles of faith , 
to be entertained before the reasoning powers may be 
ripe enough to be safely employed in discussing their 
merits, or analysing the arguments whereon they may 
be founded. This observation however applies only to 
sound and unquestionable doctrines ; for there are unfor- 
tunately many absurd superstitions mixed up with religion , 
which have a baneful tendency of a twofold kind. In 
maturer life , when the mind acquires its vigour , and 
a metaphysical examination of self convinces the stu- 
dent that knowledge rests on experience and analogy; 
he perceives the falsehood of these surperstitious im- 
pressions ; and banishing them quickly from his mind , 
they carry away with them many sound doctrines. 
Just as weeds which have been allowed to grow in 
a garden , when h astily removed , often tear up 
by the roots and destroy the most useful plants which 
ding to them. 

This is perhaps the proper place to expose to the readers 
notice the custom , formerly too common , of using pious 

6 
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frauds , as the means of upholding religion : a thing which 
in this age of inquiry cannot be practised among 
enlightened people ; at least with the smallest probability 
of success. During those ages in which these impositions 
on human credulity were in vogue , the mind of man 
was in a state of comparative ignorance ; every sort of 
superstitious belief , which recent investigation has explo- 
ded, being then entertained, and made use of by the 
learned , in order to enslave the vulgar. To hear a raven 
croaking on the housetop , was a sign of death ! Ghosts 
haunted every old mansion , and the church yards yawned 
up their dead ; the numerous stories of apparitions conti- 
nued to be believed long after the physical causes of 
the illusion were made known by the physiologist. Even 
the law itself was not free from the shackles of bloodthirsty 
superstition : hundreds of poor old people were tried and 
burned for witchcraft; who even acknowledged crimes 
which they never could have committed ; — either from 
the fearful power of self delusion , or from what was 
more appalling, the dread of the torture, inflicted in order 
to extract confession of the alledged offence. 

The history of superstition should be written as a 
warning to future ages. The subject is a difficult one, 
and involves deep metaphysical considerations; I have 
attempted some elucidation of it in my pamphlet on the 
Abnormal Affections of the Human Mind; but I could 
wish to see it more ably and fully discussed : for the 
organs of wonder , fear , hope and ideality , which 
form an elementary part of our cerebral organization , will 
always remain liable to abuse ; but they may be directed 
and confined within their proper limits by the higher powers 
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of the reasoning faculty. Unhappily the age we live in 
is. not yet free from attempts to prolong the reign of 
delusion, and render it the means of propagating truth. We 
have seen the endeavours of late to instil, into the minds 
of the religious, a belief in some very disgusting prodigies , 
palmed off as miracles , and given us to swallow in such 
a wholesale cargo as almost outstrips the measure of 
public gullibility. Some of these idle stories have been 
ably exposed in the Tablet newspaper ; but others remain 
unattacked by any competent hand : and there are many , 
very sensible persons in other respects , who think it 
almost impious to doubt of them , or to call in question 
the pretended miraculous nature of phenomena , many of 
which are evidently referable to natural causes, while 
others are mere impositions practised on the credulous, 
which would disgrace a mountebank , an Indian Juggler, 
or any of those vulgar conjurers who amuse a gaping 
populace with their tricks at a village wake. 

I take a different view of these things , and regard 
it as a serious evil that they should be allowed to interfere 
with wholesome articles of public belief. A little deter- 
mination to expose them on the part of energetic writers , 
would have a prodigiously good effect. Many persons 
admit the truth of these stories ; merely because they will not 
take the trouble to enquire : some, from a foolish concession 
to a spurious authority ; yet others , because some distin- 
guished dupe has had the temerity publicly to. subscribe 
himself one of the bamboozeled. But it is to be hoped that 
men of sense , in this age , will not lend themselves to such 
impositions ; but will on the contrary do whatever lies in 
their power to expose revolting exhibitions that act inju- 
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riously on morals , by causing enlightened persons has- 
tily to snap the bonds of religious obligation altogether, 
and to reject the genuine faith of our ancestors, as a 
religion itself suspected of falsehood , in a hasty impatience 
of the absurdities with which it may have got connected. 
For thus, like an innocent person who suffers from guilty 
associations , the most valuable principles of religion and 
morality are lost amidst superstitions at once impious , 
disgusting and ridiculous. 

On a somewhat similar principle I object to the reading 
of novels and romances , which in addition to the hack- 
nied objection that they are full of idle love stories, are 
by the very circumstance of their falsehood , calculated to 
lead young minds away from the love of truth. 

Whenever we reflect upon the suspicious character of 
human testimony , as it exists in general , and at the same 
time on its high value , when sound and unimpeachable ; 
we must come to the conclusion that no care is too 
great of which the object is to prevent a child from 
getting a taste for falsehood , and to make him value 
truth; nor ought we to spare any pains to enable him 
to acquire a habit of so sifting evidence as to be able to 
extract it from the conflicting testimony of fallible witnesses. 

It is truly horrible to reflect on the little dependence 
which can be placed on testimony , even when it be 
printed. When in 1830 the newspaper columns were 
swelled with alarming accounts of hydrophobia , the 
hospital surgeons in London assured me that they had not 
seen a single case. The delusion, injurious as it was, 
having arisen from one or two false articles, perhaps 
hastily made up , to fill a paragraph in some obscure 
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journal, and earelessly copied into others of greater cir- 
culation and influence. 

I am acquainted with a literary gentleman of much 
research , who once told me that he suspected more 
than half both of ancient and modern history to be 
false ; for , distance of time and place lessening the pro 
bability of any event , doubtful facts recorded in history , 
compared with the falsehood of the day , became a fortiori 
more suspicious. 

A good Essay on Evidence, if well written , would 
be one of the most valuable treatises in the world. 
The right appreciation of truth , like all other functions 
of the mind , depends in a great measure on organic 
causes , and is liable to be injured by disease , by cerebral 
debility , and above all by evil habits, of reasoning acquired 
in childhood. I repeat therefore , without enlarging 
further on it here 9 that it is impossible to be too careful , 
in the education of children , to teach them to reason 
correctly and to discriminate early between the impositions 
of falsehood and the use of fables and metaphors ; and to 
value veracity above all things. I beg to refer- the reader 
to what I have said on this subject in my Introduction 
to the study of Locke's and other Systems of Metaphysical 
Philosophy , 



Letter VII. Views of Nature. Duties to the Animal 
Kingdom. Immensity of the Universe. 

Cardinal Bellarmine , as we read in his life , used to 
say that it were wicked to take away, the life of any 
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animal needlessly : and he condemned as sinful all sporting 
of every sort , for pleasure. If some animals must be 
destroyed for food ; and others , in the proper defense of 
our houses and farms , it ought never to be done by 
those who could take a pleasure in the pursuit. Wanton 
cruelty to animals is one of the most deadly sins which 
we can commit ; and is so gross an insult to the goodness 
of the Creator, who has called them all into existence in 
order to enjoy life , that those who for meer sport deprive 
them thereof may expect the severest punishment for the 
same, both in this world and in the next. 

Man is believed, in Europe at least , to a have right to 
eat the flesh of animals. In India however he is strictly 
forbidden to do so , or ever to take away life. It must be 
allowed, on one* hand , that natural analogies seem in 
favour of Europe; since all animals destroy one another. 
But on the other hand , man boasts of being something 
more than an animal; and the word humanity, used to dis- 
tinguish our species from the rest of the inhabitants of this 
planet, is also applied in a particular sense to the quality of 
universal benevolence; while the ferocious destruction of life 
is called brutality ; because it corresponds with the character 
of the predacious brutes rather than with that of man. 
The old silly notion that all other animals were made 
for our use , — an opinion which the good man deprecates 
from its tendency to promote arrogance , and the natural 
historian laughs at from its absurdity , — has certainly done 
much mischief, in encouraging our species to oppress the 
rest. But this piece of conceit is now nearly exploded 
among persons of knowledge and research ; and we cannot 
do better with children than to induce humility by poin- 
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ting out to them their own insignificance , nay even the un- 
importance of the whole solar system itself, when compared 
with the magnitude of the visible universe, which astronomy 
and mathematicks have of late unfolded to us. Myriads of 
stars immeasurably bigger that our own sun and proba- 
bly surrounded with planets and sustaining , — if there be 
any value in reason and analogy , — living and intelligent 
beings of every grade and in every variety of form , are 
gyrating , either as solar or as sydereal systems , in the 
immense vault of heaven. And yet , proud man , a mere 
speck amidst the enormous wonders of the creation, pretends 
that the whole was made for his use alone ; and , with 
an arrogance almost amounting to blasphemy , lays claim 
to an exclusive paradise , on the condition of sustaining 
an intolerant religion. Many of my theological friends 
tell me that > seduced by the constant study of Nature, 
I have been led too far in this enlarged view of the 
theatre of intelligence ; but the deepest reflections of which 
I am capable have convinced me of the contrary. The 
history of human knowledge shews us a perpetual im- 
' provement. Notwithstanding that cerebral organization and 
consequently human passions remain the same , and the 
average of bad and good subjects may be preserved ; yet 
society , as a whole , improves. Every advance that Science 
makes , in her resistless march , . relies for its strength on 
the preceeding step , till at length she proceeds with 
powerful strides , in the walk of improvement, crushing 
bigotry , superstition and errour in her path. Morals as 
well as physicks are involved in that apparent law of 
infinite variety and combination which seems to pervade 
all things; but both appear tending to something like 
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perfection. I have no doubt that in time moral ethicks 
will improve as fast as the physical arts ; and that one 
law of retributive justice , including the punishment 
of vice and the reward of virtue , will be found to per- 
vade all moral things ; just as, in those which we call 
physical , one law of attraction and repulsion , of cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces , pervades the sensible 
creation and gives form and stability to the universe. The 
Creator is One ; and all his works must be in harmony. 
We ought to impress this early on children , and teach 
them , when they find some things beyond the reach of 
their capacity and others contradictory to the measure of 
their reason , to ascribe such difficulties , in humility , to 
their own imperfections , and not to those of the creation : 
since what to us may appear disorder tod contradiction , 
cannot be so to God , who created and rules the whole in 
harmony. At all events let us observe Nature, and recollect 
that the study of her laws is our duty : — 

Pronaque dum spectant animalia caetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit , coelumque tueri 
J us sit, et erectos ad sidera toller e vultus. 

In conclusion of these hasty thoughts I may observe 
that in education all must be renewed : its conduct has 
hitherto been erroneous; because its principles have been 
mistaken. When its force and value shall be duly under- 
stood, wars will cease , cruelty ,• oppression and crime no 
longer disgrace society, and morality and science going 
hand in hand will diffuse happiness over the surface of 
the earth iu peace. 
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Letter VIII. Intellectual Education. General 
and particular Studies. Phrenology. 

Although moral education may be attended with trouble, 
that which is intellectual is beset with still greater diffi- 
culty , inasmuch as it requires more accurate examination 
of the organs. For in this branch , it is necessary , in 
addition to those general principles which must be taught 
to all , to make a selection of particular studies for each ; 
according to the profession that the child be to follow. In 
both, a nice discernment of the organs is requisite; in order 
that we may be enabled early to repress or counteract 
those (acuities which are naturally too powerful ; and to 
give to others, as yet too weak, an additional strength 
and actirity , by frequently exciting them into action. 

But the greatest absurdity hitherto committed in educa- 
tion is that of forcing the same course of study on the 
whole school, regardless of the particular bent of the 
genius of each individual. People send their children to 
academies where they spend the best seven years of their, 
lives in learning latin and greek , and cramming their 
heads with the absurd lovetales of fictious gods and 
goddesses , before they are able to understand the real 
import of ancient metaphorical language , and appreciate 
the valuable physical facts thereby conveyed in fables 
and various figures of rhetoric. 

From school, where a foolish attempt is made to render 
them all classical , they are hurried to college where a 
pareUel absurdity is committed in the endeavour to make 
them all mathematicians ; and with a similar result, 

7 
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For out of a hundred of such scholars , perhaps half 
a dozen recollect their latin , three years after leaving 
college : and, of half a dozen more who may have managed 
to get ever the asses bridge in Euclid , possibly one or two 
are able, ten years afterwards, to solve a simple equation , 
or measure the height of an obelisk. 

Now if instead of this system of cramming youth with 
information which creates no interest, from its incongruity 
with the natural character , we were to adapt the sort 
of knowledge to the proportion of the cerebral organs , 
and lead the child onward to the acquisition of such 
only as was fit for his peculiar genius , we should 
be able, out of a large school, to rear up men to be 
eminent in almost every branch of science. But while 
malgr£ the adage. — Po'eta nascitur, nonfit , — we yet try 
to make all boys poets , and allow Minerva to take the 
scourge and flog into the tail of a lad that learning for 
which the head has no capacity ; we may succeed in giving 
to all a smattering of learning , but we shall never make 
a sound scholar , nor a useful man of science. Phrenology 
must therefore decide on the education best adapted to 
every individual ; and , by pointing out early in life the 
particular studies fit for each , must , as knowledge spreads, 
lend her powerful aid to its advancement , and teach us, in 
the social assembly , to give to all men the fullest benefit 
of the learning of each , by making the most of every 
man's talents , in the manner best suited to his ge- 
nius. 

I will now proceed to treat the subject more in 
detail. In the first place, do not misunderstand me to 
say that classical learning is of no use. On the contrary 
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it ought to constitute the basis of literary education. I 
object only to the manner of teaching it ; and letting it 
engross time which ought to be spent in acquiring modern 
languages, and in getting a competent knowledge of 
geography, natural history, and philosophy. 

Suppose a family with ample means of living £ 
consisting of father, mother , and several children.— Well 
placing myself in the midst of them, as director of their 
studies • I will tell you how I should act , in order to 
give them the greatest advantage of my tutorship. Firstly 
I would assemble them all at certain periods of the day , 
say from nine till eleven o'clock , and then whether they 
could already read or not, I would lecture them respecting 
certain physical facts which ought to be known ; and 
thus , anticipating the schoolmaster , would give them a 
sort of superficial knowledge of the universe , fit to be 
improved on at a later period , by the study of the 
inductive sciences, and polished by a polite education 
in belles lettres , a timely study of the beaux arts, and 
an intercource with men and manners in travel. 

Thus I would tell them , while the globes and orrery 
stood before me , — just as my learned uncle Benjamin 
used to tell me when a boy, — that the world was round , 
and described a yearly circle about the sun ; that the 
earth was only one of a number of planets gyrating in 
annual orbits round the common centre ; and would also 
describe to them their relative size , with the diurnal and 
annual revolutions of each ; taking occasion to explain, 
as I went on , the nature of reasoning analogically ; 
and its power to support a probability that the other 
planets had inhabitants which bore a proportion to 
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their volume and distance from the common centre, similar 
to that which we bear to the earth. As they advanced 
in reasoning powers I would point out the general law 
by which areas are described in proportionate times ; 
and then directing their eyes to the immense vault of 
Heaven , would shew them the probability that the same 
general laws may regulate the whole universe moving in 
harmony ; but of which we , with our imperfect senses , 
can only get a faint notion deduced from those iotas 
of transient sensation which certain portions of objective 
reality create in our minds whenever we direct our atten- 
tion towards them. Qf all this I had a general notion 
at ten years of age , if not before. And when my at- 
tention flagged , or J seemed not to comprehend the 
lesson , my uncle used to swing a pendulum or spin a 
top , and then , directing my attention to their movements , 
he would say , a There behold in yotir toys an epitome of 
the vast motions of the celestial mechanism ! I would 
always adopt this method with children , and convert all 
their playthings into instruments of education. I remem- 
ber I got the earliest notion of hydraulics, while playing 
with a waterwheel placed in a ditch in my grandfather's 
garden ; and it led to explanations that had a more lasting 
influence than recent studies. The double motion of the 
pegtop spining on its own axis , while its centre of 
gravity made larger gyrations, was made the familiar 
means of explaining the revolutions of the earth on its 
own axis, while it described its annual orbit. The kyte 
mounting into the air ; the gig spining on the floor ; 
the trundling hoop ; the whirling flywheel ; and the 
fljing ball, describing a parabolic curve in its passage, 
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are the best initia of natural philosophy ; and , accompa- 
nied by judicious explanations , may not only give lads 
an early knowledge of philosophy , but a taste for its 
cultivation. And it may be truly said of M. r Benjamin 
Forster , who understood this art in perfection , Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. For he converted 
the most pleasing toys of childhood , into instruments of 
physical knowledge. As age advanced I would explain 
to children, in the same manner, the magic lantern , 
the camera obscura , the prism , and the kaleidoscope ; 
and later , the telescope, the microscope and in short 
every familiar instrument by which our sense of large 
or small objects may be improved , and our knowledge 
extended to the minute as well as the remote parts 
of the creation. Meanwhile they should advance in 
letters , at best but a dry and hard study in the begining ; 
and getting to the latin at eight and greek grammar about 
ten years of age , they should in succession read some 
extracts from classical writers . as Cornelius Nepos , Cato , 
Varro, Columella and Pliny. In these, while they are 
learning latin , they would also be acquiring a taste for 
agriculture and natural history. These books should be 
followed by Seneca , and the historians Justin , Sallust f 
and lastly Tacitus. And in greek , Xenophon , Thucydides , 
Heroditus and others; besides, the poets Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace , Lucan , Juvenal , and lastly the greek and 
roman plays. I think it a very good plan to read 
a greek and a latin book together, where tho subject 
corresponds , as Homer with Virgil's Aeneid ; Hesiod 
with the Georgicks; or perhaps two latin authors, where 
some, but not too much , difference of style is remarkable , 
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in order to exercise the faculty of comparison ; as Virgil , 
Ovid , and Lucan ; again Ovid's Elegies might be read 
with those of Tibullus and Propertius. The Tragoedians , 
-/Eschylus y Euripides and Sophocles might be compared , 
and so on. I cannot do better here than refer the 
reader to Milton's Treatise , which is as good for the in- 
tellectual part of education , as Locke's is for the moral. 
Let me however finally observe that in teaching the 
classicks , I would never confine myself to the mere 
language, as most teachers do , but make them the vehicles 
of sound moral instruction at the same time , taking a 
selection of passages for the purpose ; as Tully's Offices , 
Ovid's speech of Pythagoras , in the fifteenth book of the 
Metamorphoses ; and the scene in the Odessy where 
Ulysses first meets his old dog Argus : these should never be 
omitted ; nor those fine philosophical and moral passages 
of Horace , which abound in the Odes. I must here add 
a word or two on the pronunciation of the ancient 
languages, for as Milton observes in his valuable Treatise 
of Education , » their speech should be fashioned to a 
clear and distinct pronunciation , as near, as may be 
to the Italian , especially in the vowels. » The object 
of this is obvious ; for it converts latin and greek at 
once into a sort of Sanscrit , a medium of communication 
between learned men all over the world. 

With regard to modern letters , it is only necessary to 
remark that good selections from the best historians and 
poets , never omitting Shakspeare , as well as popular 
writers , should be made ; instead of that promiscuous 
reading which is now so much in vogue. Certain days 
should be set apart for particular arts and sciences , as 
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writing , arithmetic , geography •, etc. , never omiting 
the grand rule of the* Jesuits , not to keep a young 
person more than two hours at a time employed on one 
sort of learning ; but to vary the objects of study through 
the day ; and intersperce them with periodical exercises 
out of doors. JFor they should never be confined to the dry 
studies of geometry and analysis ; but amused abroad 
with the instrumental diversion of trigonometrical survey ; 
should measure the height of buildings , .and use the 
quadrant , the sextant , and the spying glass in the open 
air. 

Natural history will then engage our attention ; and 
we should by all means inspire children with an early 
taste for it , while rambling with them in the woods 
and fields , always taking care to show them that no 
zeal in the acquision of knowledge must never tempt us 
to interfere with the rights and comforts of animals : 
otherwise we shall make the beautiful works of Nature 
the vehicles of vicious , instead of virtuous and benevolent 
principles. 

We should never forget that every act, done in the 
presence of a child , has a determinate influence on its 
future character. 

Music is another science which I have already had occa- 
sion to say should be early taught , Emollit mores nee 
sinit esse feros. 

But then a judicious selection of airs should he made, 
and the old and chaste shools of Purcell , Handell, 
Corelli and Pergolese should be preferred to the trumpery 
capricious melodies of the present age. Music is particularly 
adapted to females , and where there be the least natural 
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taste for it , o light to be cultived. But I must here observe 
that in this science as well in drawing , painting and 
the arts in general , the particular bent of the genius 
must be consulted. 

It will not be necessary to say much of female education, 
because the same general arguments apply there which 
we have already discussed. 

It must however be impressed on all parents that , as 
good women are destined rather for the nursery than the 
drawing, room ; rather to be good housewives than pleasant 
mistresses; so the duties of a mother and the knowledge 
of a housekeeper , should form the principal feature 
in their education: the guitar and the piano may be 
added as agreeable accomplishments. But as the fair sex 
is neither destined by organization , nor intended by Nature 
for the forum , the camp or the Senate , their bringing 
up ought to be useful , rather than ornamental , not 
leaving out, where their rank in life demand it, some of the 
accomplishments of a lady; But any thing like a classical , 
or what is vulgarly called blue stocking education , is 
quite out of character , and must be confined to a 
few illustrious exceptions , which always exist to confirm 
common rules. If we see in a girl fine traits of genius , 
with a high nervous sensibility, the star of intellect, 
the keflpov "oo$ XafiAphv Vfr beginning to twincle prematurely, 
we may circumvolve a special atmosphere for its beams , 
and let the primitive rays of genius pass through as many 
refracting prisms as we find suited to their composition. 
Such subjects will become isolated examples of fejnale 
philosophers. But in all ordinary cases , the old fashioned 
education of women is the best} and whether a girl shew 
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a disposition to study or otherwise , the first condition 
of her education should he a thorough knowledge of 
the duties and functions of a housewife and a mother; 
which in every state to which she may be called , even 
in the secure retirement of a cloister , will be available 
for useful purposes. 

Letter IX. Choice of Studies and of Books 
to he read in the Course of Education. 

After having duly impressed the reader with the ne- 
cessity of establishing useful associations in childhood and 
avoiding evil ones , so as to have nothing to undoe ; the 
next consideration will be the choice of particular studies 
and the best selection of books. First , no book must 
be given to a child containing vicious sentiments , nor any 
childs book or picture shewn to it wherein cruel scenes 
are exhibited , except there be also a representation of the 
punishments that may follow them. In this points of view 
many of the nursery rhymes , such as those of Gamma 
Gurton and others are very objectionable, and ought 
to be supplanted by equally musical ditties of a better 
character. Some of these might be made to impress very 
important truths on the young mind. Why could we 
not compose little lessons of morality and science , in the 
form of nursery rhymes and to the same tunes ! We have 
heard it said by a venerable catholic writer that a child 
should be taught to say the word Mart as soon as it 
could lisp : because it will never afterwards lose a respect 
for her holy name* Now if this be a fair illustration 
of the force of early ascocations which I do not doubt ; 

8 
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surely we should carry out the principle , by establishing 
collateral reminiscences of parellel utility ; and rock a 
baby to sleep to words of the Virgin Mothers Cradle 
Hymn, make the seeds of piety fell from the very lip* 
of the nurse , and the rudiments of instruction flow in 
the strains of a lullaby. * (See Pan a Pastoral, pag. 75.) 



* Let us take fome examples. — What can be more absurd than to fill 
a childs head with the song of Heididdle diddle : the cat aad the Fiddle ; 
or more injurious than the praise of cruel fporti in that beginning Bye 
Baby Bunt in ? Many of these however harmless » do nevertheless fill that place 
in the young mind that might be better occupied. What virtuous sentiment 
«an be conveyed in — 

Ride a cock hone to Banbury crose 

To $ee a fine lidy get on a grey horse , 

Wiih rings at her fingers and belle at her toee 

For ehe shall hate music wherever she goes I 

•How much better to substitute the following which I found the other daj 
among asniall collection of cradle verses, of mart modern date Sn a small 
quarto book sold in London, but which might be useful .at Spa at Tunbridge 
wells, Brighton or any places of fashionable resort : 

A little Pony once I had 

tflis name was Dapple Don ^ 
I lent him to a lady fair 
To ride about upon. 
. She whipped him she lashed him 
She spurr'd him in the side^ 
She sat so heavy on his back 
That he -had nearly died. 
So I will not lend my Pony now 

For all the lady's hire , 
JPd rather go and sell my sow 
And wallow in the mire. 

There in some nonsense in the last two linei : but a good sentiment pervades 
the whole : and the impression made might , in maturer life , induce the bearer 
thereof to interfere in preventing the overloading of horses and other beasts 
of burthen , which disgrace our .public highways. 

There are several versions of this song , wich is too often realised at our 
English watering places. We have frequently seen a poor little Donkey or 
Pony bending and almost broken down render the wight of some thoughtless 
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I can trace what little I have done in science , myself, 
to very early impressions and' the pleasing ascociatidns of 
infancy. I have before alluded to my uncle's instructions 
on the top, the hoop , the ball and the kyte. Every in- 
strument about the premises became the germ of 
a science , the smoke that ascended the flue , and the 
chimney pot and cowl on the top of it j the lamp that 
lighted the city street , and the weathercock that topped 
the Village spire ; the bells that rang in the steeple and the 
candles that burned at the altar, or illuminated the chamber 
of the student, all became in their turns the first nuclei of 
sciences, which were augmented by successive additions to 
those early beginnings; just as a globe of solid and massive 
ice grows up on the nucleus of a rolling snowball ! 

And I remember particularly that my fondness for the 
science of aerostation, and the pleasure that I received 
on first making a balloon voyage , owed their origin to the 
small soap bubbles which I used to play with , when a 
child. We used to blow up these diminitive balloons 
with a tabacco pipe and send them out of the garret 
windows: and they were the initia of pneumatical phi- 
losophy , as well as of a chemical investigation of the 
specific gravities of gasses and fluids. 

But above all things children should be taught to be 
kind to animals ; and we ought to give them kittens , pup- 



damiel who tat quite unconcerned on bis. back while he gasped for breath, 
perhaps spurred through miles of burning sun. P. 

In a similar manner scientific instruction might be early conveyed : many a 
lesson in natural history might be substituted for the Cuckoo and Cherry Tree song; 
and some impressions of husbandry subsituted for the Sing a Song of Sim 
Pence a Pocket full of Rye I 
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pies and other domestic beasts to rear ; that they may 
acquire kind habits. And these habitudes might be combi- 
ned with the pursuit of natural history. 

But it is time to get out of the nursery into the school , 
and thence to the academy. I have already pointed out some 
books; but in addition thereto I am minded to say, what 
did not then occur , namely that etymology ought to be 
one of the principal studies of youth : for it furnishes us 
with the genealogy, as it were , of human ideas : to unfold 
its intricacies would be a good accompaniment to classical 
reading : and the best key , that I know of, to the many 
valuable dictionaries and treatises of philology , is M r Home 
Tooke's Sffsa Illsposvla or the diversions of purley. "When 
I first read it , I began to think I knew something about 
grammar. After this work , the student may proceed with 
Harris's Hermes and Vossius De Causis Lingua* Latinae , 
with the best dictionaries. 

I shall finish these hasty thoughts with again recommen- 
ding only selections to be read , either from the bible or 
from the classicks , by young students* Out of both a code 
of instruction of great value might be composed. Almost 
every one of the antient books might be of. prodigious 
use , if the proper clue to its real import were taught by 
a judicious pedagogue, whereby a storehouse of infinite 
value would be opened to the scholar. The explication of the 
real physical import of the. Metamorphoses pleasantly con- 
veyed would alone be to open a mine of hidden ore. The 
sublime speech of Pythagoras as given by Ovid ; and the 
meeting of Ulysses and his faithful dog Argus as narrated 
by Homer convey, the one an enlarged philosophy, the 
other a fine moral feeling. The elegant verses of Virgil 
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are calculated to improve and polish the taste ; the greek 
plays have a fine moral ; and the Odes of Horace -well 
understood are almost of themselves a treatise of ethicks; 
and a persuasive to an innocent selfdenying and philoso- 
phical life. * His Epode Beatus Me qui prooul negociis — 
is beyond comparison : and from the beautiful Odes , 
Diffugere nives , Solvitur acris hyems and others On the 
return of spring, which end in melancholy reflections 
on the shortness of life, we may draw this practical 
moral , that the more inviting and lovely the face of Nature 
is , the more she smiles from the flowery brae , the daisied 
meadow , or the violet embroidered valley , the/more she 
will inspire us with painful regrets at the flight of time; unless 
Hope . the last gem in the box of Pandora , shall mingle her 
anticipations of a more lasting future, with the passing sha- 
dows of present existence. And I believe, from all that I 
have observed through life , that the consistent expectations 
of a better state of things to come , which the catholic faith 
is emintly calculated to raise , is the only panacea for the 
evils of this our present lot ; one of the most perpetually 
pressing of which is the conciousness, amidst the most 
pleasing sensations, that they are as transitory as the winds 
that sweep the plain , and give place to a succession of 
changes the end whereof is death. We ought therefore 
to train up children so to mix up all their gratification^ 
with the hopes of the future ; that present pleasures might 
be additionally enjoyed from their association with those 
which are to come. 

Letter X. On the Study of Natural History. 
Of all studies in the world natural histony is that which 
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is most calculated to afford permanent amusement , nay 
instruction and delight, to those who cultivate it. For every 
season produces something new; and scarcely a day 
passes in which there is not some fresh plant in bloom, 
some migrating bird to be looked for . or some insect 
bursting into its young existence. But unfortunately the 
views taken of nature by Buffon and other superficial 
writers, so much at variance with the sound inductive 
physiology of our days , have prevented this science from 
expanding the human mind as it ought to have done. 
Botany has been very properly studied ; and the systems 
of Iinneus, of the Natural Orders , of Jussieu , the views of 
Decandole and others , are philosophical and clear : but 
whenever naturalists in general have touched on the subject 
of animal life they have committed gross blunders , by 
endeavouring to draw a distinction between the causes 
of organic life and mind in man and in that of other 
animals. To me it has always appeared that the vital 
source was identical in all animated beings j organization, 
which confers peculiar instincts , making all the diffe- 
rence. 

This seems to be the opinion of the phrenologists and 
all the soundest philosophers. But it leads to some curious 
questions respecting the future destiny of animals in 
another life, which we have no means of solving; but 
which must exceedingly puzzle the student of nature. 
My endeavour would certainly be to give the most en- 
larged and liberal views of the subject to children. And 
as the doctrine of universal immortality is not repugnant 
to catholic religion , while it is in harmony with all other 
sciences; so we should teach children to regard every 
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creature as holding its animal existence on the same tenure 
as ourselves , that is to say , on the condition that a special 
and imperishable principle remain united to the body. But 
then it should never be taught but as a speculation , nor 
confounded with catholic faith. The metaphysical bearings 
of this question will be elsewhere discussed ; and I may 
refer to my Discours preliminaire a V etude de VHistoire 
Naturelle , Bruges 1843; and to Sati or Universal 
Immortality. 

Much has always been said of the delightful recreation 
of botany 5 but much more remains to be spoken of. 
This science owes its origin in Europe to the monks and 
travelling friars who cultivated the most useful and beau- 
tiful plants in their abbey gardens, and named them 
according to the particular festivals of the year about 
which they flowered; let us make use of this fortunate 
coincidence with our children , and teach them to connect 
every opening blossom with some saint's day or some festival 
which it, may accompany. The pure white snowdrop 
opening on the feast of the Purification , and therefore 
called Fair Maidof February , the lily of the lowly vale 
called Ladder to Heaven because humility alone can lead 
to exaltation — besides Herb Trinity, Herb Christopher, 
Common Avens, Laohryma Christi, Our Lady's Laces , 
Our Lady's Slippers and a thousand others are familiar 
examples of what I mean. This early association of flowers 
-with important subjects of religious history fixes the latter 
in the mind , and no doubt , was employed for that 
purpose by our pious forefathers ; and particularly by that 
most useful , though most belied class of persons , the nuns 
and frias and Jesuits of old, who in their various sciences 
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and labours have proved their title to unfading laurels: 
and exemplified a maxim given us on an authority 
not to be questioned : First seek ye the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness , and all other things shall be 
added unto you. 

Letter XI. On Retributive Justice* 

As the visible signs of retributive Justice constitute one 
of the most remarkable features in the moral history of 
man; so it ought, in the cource of intellectual education , to 
be early pointed out to children , who should be taught 
to regard it as affording the strongest evidenee of a Divine 
Governour , and supporting in the highest degree the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments f forming thereby 
a solid basis whereon to found a moral code. So we 
should particularly point out to them those passages in 
Holy Writ which declare that , the righteous shall 
flourish like a palm tree , and shall be multiplied as 
the cedars of Libanon. We might then go to the very 
words of Jesus Christ himself in the ever memorable Sermon 
on the Mount , wherein he declares that : Blessed are the 
merciful for they shall obtain mercy ; together with 
other beatitudes all declaratory of an invisible principle of 
retribution. We, might then shew them that profane 
authors afforded a collateral testimony to the existence of 
such a principle , making them get by heart such passages 
as declared : — 

Nee lex sit justior uUm. 



Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. 
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Plainly indicating that it were a matter of common ob- 
servation that the contrivers of mischief would be caught 
and would perish in their own snares — that he that draws 
the "sword shall perish by the sword — that 

Raro antecedentem scelestum, 
Deseruit pede Poena duro. 

By degrees we might give them to readSpelmans History 
of Sacrilege, wherein so many judgments of God are re* 
corded as to leave no doubt, on the mind , of the temporal 
punishment of the wicked in this world , and to confirm at 
once the moral rules of Christianity , the holy doctrine of 
the church , and the sacred character of public institutions 
of charity. Lastly we might let them read , Lactantius de 
morte perseoutorum ; wherein it is dearly shown that great 
persecutors have generally been the victims, before long, 
of persecution. The burner has too often been burned, 
the assassin assassinated, and the slanderer scandalized, 
to suppose that the coincidences were natural and belonged 
to the common chapter of accidents. When tyrants be 
repeatedly brought to a bad end by means analogous to 
those which they had employed to destroy their victims; 
we cannot avoid seeing , in their punishment , the hand of 
divine justice. If we attentively observe - Nature we shall 
be able to trace the wounds of this flail of Justice in almost 
all the consequences of evil actions. Not even the most 
seemingly trifling act of oppression or cruelty , whether 
to man or other animals ever escapes an appropriate pu- 
nishment. And it is therefore that God directs us not to 
avenge sins. He says nevertheless , revenge is mine ? / will 

repay. Poets have represented Justice as a female of perfect 
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beauty and symetry, to represent the harmony of the 
judgments. of retributive equity , with the horn of plenty 
in one hand ready to fill the storehouse of the merciful ; 
but with a scourge in the other always flourished on* the 
backs of the rebellious, while she treads with heels of 
iron on the tyrant and oppressor. I know ot some remar- 
kable cases of persons who have been cruel to animals, 
and who have afterwards fallen victims to animals ot the 
same species. And the story is well known of a person yrho 
having shot another, in a particular spot in Dublin, during 
the interregnum of the- rebellion, was himself shot by 
accident, being mistaken for another person , twenty 
years afterwards on the same place in that city ! But we 
need not add fresh examples to what is well known of 
4he judgments of Heaven on the wicked ; but conclude 
with a more pleasing side of the picture ; while we point 
out to children the security afforded to virtue by the same 
sacred power which punishes vice. 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus. 
Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu. 

In sliort we cannot place morality on a firmer basis than 
by convincing children that every deviation from duty 
will be' punished here ; and that this temporary castigation 
is but the epitome of what the wicked must expect in 
purgatory , and a fleabite to that which awaits the finally 
impenetent in Hell — that on the otherhand happiness both 
now and hereafter will be the portion of the just; and 
that the true recipe for peace of mind i$: 

Nil conscire sibi, nulld pallescere culpd. 

It is lamentable to find, on the contrary, that our schools 
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are almost seminaries of inquity ; every bad habit is there 
engendered, every vice srengthered; and the child by 
turns is slave and slave driver, under the foolish nic 
names of-fag^ and master. He learns every thing but Chris- 
tianity , which word remaining as it were on his breast- 
plate , and in Ins mouth , is the mere badge of the 
hypocrite , and serves only to teach the child how more 
securely ' to sin under the deceitful mask of Virtue , which 
his whole education has taught him to wear. Exceptions 
there are to this general description among many amiable 
individuals, who have become both great and virtuous, 
in spite of a bad education ; and perhaps a large portion 
of exemptions are to be found among the society of 
Quakers; in our well overlooked schools and colleges, 
and in many academies on the continent. But in no 
one institution have I yet seen that strict and constant 
attention to die evil influence of dangerous impressions 
on youth , which it is the object of these letters to point 
out, and which alone, when well applied in substance 
to all classes of the community , can sinsure a virtuous 
population , by placing the pyramid of social compact 
on a firm and imperishable basis. 

If any patriot shall desire to say, on qui ting this world , 
Ewegi monumentwn aere perenniut I let him found a 
college of real , and uot pseudo Christian , education , 
on the principles which I have herein endeavoured , 
however imperfectly , to recommend to the consideration 
of the more able conductors of this important branch of 
political ceconomy. 
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Letter XII. Physical Education considered. 

By physical education is understood the bringing up 
a child in those habits of temperance , exercise and clean- 
liness which give the greatest strength and durability 
to the body. On this subject I shall be rather brief , since 
much has been written thereon in all books of popular 
medecine. 

Observe first , that the principle thing to be attended to 
is the state of the bowels. Whenever the alvine evacuations 
be deficient or of a green or unnatural colour, a few grains, 
say three, of the pulvis scammoniae with one of calomel, 
may be safely given , even to infants of one and two 
years- old. Later in life a pil of 3 grains aloes aiyl 
one of calomel taken , »now and then , before dinner 
will keep up a healthy action of the bowels , and 
consequently tend to maintain health. Some of the antibili- 
ous pills, as Morisons or Hunts , and other patent medecines, 
are very useful in this respect. 

The following rules for children will be found highly 
beneficial. 

Let children always rise early , and take exercise before 
breakfast , which .should take place between seven and 
eight o'clock, according to the season. They should be 
sponged all over with tepid , or in summer , cold water 
every morning on first getting up. They should dine about 
two or three o'clock ; and by no means be allowed to 
eat between meals. Their dinner should be of good bread , 
light pudding, well boiled vegetables, and every sort, 
of ripe fruit in plenty. Their soup should not he too strong , 
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and very little meat should be given them : indeed a total 
abstinence from it would be desirable. I have known several 
families who have been brought up on a vegetable diet : 
the children have been remarkably strong and healthy ; 
and what is of more importance , have escaped small 
pox y meazles , and many other epidemies which attack 
, young people. The head too is much clearer for study 
on a vegetable diet. Physicians often prescribe meat for 
children, merely because it produces a transitory sti- 
mulus , and an appearance of strenght. But such health 
is falacious, and only temporary ; and leads to those num- 
berless diseases which infest the human frame and produce 
painful and premature death. Newton, Byron, Shelley, 
Lawrence our principle English surgeon, Rittson , Phillips, 
and numerous other persons who have been distinguished 
for clear heads and good hearts , have been herbivorous : 
and there is now a large society at Manchester consisting 
of many hundred persons , who subsist entirely on vegeta- 
ble diet, from a belief that they find in the Bible no 
authority for continuing a diet of meat. These families enjoy 
remarkably good health. 

Now we come to the child's supper , which should like 
the breakfast , consist only of tea and bread and butter , or 
biscuit. For very young children , we find rusks to be 
particularly good. Rest after meals is derable. A much 
longer portion of exercise out of doors than is usually 
allowed , is requisite to health , but it must always be with 
an empty stomach. 

Children should eat very lightly at tea , and play a 
little afterwards, before they go to bed. 

The subjoined is a select list of household medecines 
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with which every mother should be provided, and 
which may be made up at any apothecary's shop in 
Europe, * 



* Tbe good done by what are vulgarly called quack medicines such aro 
Hunt's or Dikson's antebilious Pills, consiits in their power to keep open 
tbe bowells. Morton's Pills have been highly useful in this respect. And 
since they do not spoil , families going out to India or to travel would do well ' 
to provide themselves with a store of them. The following are also in common 
use, and have been recommended as a cboise assortment. 

DRAUGHTS. If.* 1. R. In fat. Gentian comp. unc. j. 
In fu*. Senna, dr. jj. 
Tine. Cardamom, comp. dr. j. M. 

A draught to be taken an hour before dinner , ai a stomachic in caies of 
bad digestion : where there is also slight costiveness , take with it Pill N.« 14 , 
at night , now and then. Where there is no conitipation of bowels , the senna 
may be omitted or diminshed in quantity. 

2. R. Infu$ Rotarum. unc. j. 
Sulphat Magnet, d. j. 
Sympi. q. •. H. 

A cooling and rather opening draught , to be taken once or twice a day in fever, 
on an empty stomach. Thii draught is assisted by Pill N.° 14 , taken every other 
night. It may likewise betaken in the morning, to help to carry off the powder 
K.o It , in cases of colds , slight feverish complaints , coughs , sore throats , 
and so on. It may also be taken to carry off any of those Pills given over 



5. R. Decoct. SarsapariUae comp. unc. jj* 

A draught to be taken twice a day on an empty stomach, in cases of eruptions 
of the skin , of boils , of nervous irritability , and many others. Its effect is power- 
fully increased as an alternative by five gr. of blue pill, taken at night, N.« 19. 
Both this and simple decoction are good diet drinks; but where they do not 
agree with the stomach , the draught N.o 1 may be tried. 

4. R. Mistur. Camphor, unc. j. 
Spirit. JEther. nitr. dr. j. 
Carbonai Amman, gr. vii. H. 

A very useful draught taken once or twice a day in cases of corrupt states 
of body, of oedematous swellings, incipient dropsy, and other disorders at 
this sort. A pill of calomell and squill N,» 22, taken at night, greatly assists it 
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Letter XIII. Metaphysical Education considered. 

As children will frequently ask questions relating to 
things heyond the reach of their comprehensions; so 



5. R. Vint Ipecacuanha, dr. j. 
Antimon. Tartarit. gr. j. 
Aqua pura. unc. j. If. 

A safe and certain emetic; but we do not recommend emetics except in 
cat es of poiton , or in a few caies where an overloaded and foul itomach it found 
not to be properly cleared by purgatives as sometimes happens to children. 

0* B. Pulveria Rhei. gr. xv. 
Potassa Sulpha t. gr. xiii. 
Aqua Cinnamomi. unc. j. M. 

This draught will effectually clear the stomach , and is a good and safe pur- 
gative ; its effect will be rendered more complete if Pill N.o 20 , be taken 
the preceding night. In cases of getting up with a sick headache from indi- 
gestion , it will remove the cause as soon as any mixture , and may be taken 
.promptly on the occasion , while , should any crudity remain after its operation, 
the Pill of calomel and aloes, If.© 14, may be taken at night. 

7. R. Soda Tartarisat. dr. ij. 
Sodm Carhonat scr. p. j. 

Put the above powder into a glass of lemonade, and take it in a state of 
effervescence 5 it forms a most grateful and cooling aperient in cases of fever- 
ishneis. 

8. R. Infus. Senna, 01. j. 
Tinct. Jalap, dr. j. 
Potau. Tartar, dr. j. 
Cum aliquo Syrupo. H. 

The above may be taken as a strong clearing draught , instead of If.* 6 , 
where the patient cannot take rhubarb on bis stomach, but is not near so 
certain. And let Pill N.o 14, be taken with it, if not beforehand, to increase 
the effect if required. 

0. R. Potaitce Subcarbonat, gr. z. 
Infus. gentian comp. unc. j. 
Spirit jEther. comp. dr. se. 
Tinot. Cinnamom. dr. j. M. 

Diuretic draught. To increase it, take, otct night, Pill N«« 22. 
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ought we to be provided with ready answers ; in order 
that their education may pepetually advance , and lose 

10. R. Mistura Camphor, unc. j. ft. 
Liqour Ammon. Acet. unc. ss. 
Liquor, Antimon. Tartar, min. r. 
Tinct Opii. min. vi. II. 

Diaphoretic draught , to be taken at night , in caics of Tiolent cold , and 
cutaneous obitroction. Open the bowelf previously with Pill N.° 20. 

POWDERS. 11. R. Pulveru. Antimon. gr. iij. 

Calomel, gr. j. — Fiat Pulpit. 

A powder very useful for children suffering from colds or disordered diges- 
tive organi or when the excrements be discoloured. It is good . for bad colds in 
general , and is highly beneficial in slight fevers. It should be taken at night, 
and draught N.© 2 in the morning. 

13* R. Calomel . gr. j. 

Pulp. Seammoniaf. gr. if. 

A uieful powder to give to children who suffer from overloaded bowels , or 
whose excrements appear dark or otherwiie of an unnatural colour. It may 
be repeated at intervals with greath advantage. 

13. R. Sulphat. Quinina , gr. iij. 

Twice a day in ague and other intermittents after the bowels have been well 
evacuated with Pill W.° 14, or B.° 20. The quinine may be made up in pilii 
for those who prefer it. 

PILLS. 14. R. Calomel, gi. j. 
Extr. Aloee. gr. ij. 
Rkei. gr. ij. — Pil. 

The moit efficacious pills for ordinary occasions, to be taken either one or 
two at time, as occaiion require, to clear the bowels. 

15. R. Extr. Aloes, gr. Iij. 
Rkei, gr. ij. — Pil. 

16. R. Extr. Aloes, gr. iv. 
Saponis, gr. j. — Pil. 

t7. R. Extr. Aloee. 

Extr. CoUoynth. comp. 
RhoL gr.j, — PiL 

Those who are subject to constipation ef bowels may make choke of any of 
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nothing by our ignorance or inadvertency. For example f 
they often ask Who made God ? Why the Divine Power 



the above three pills 9 to be taken periodically and frequently at occasion requires. 
But for a constancy we recommend N° 16, at being the least likely to lead to 
subsequent constipation , and entail a necessity for physic. 

18. R. Pil. Calomel comp. gr. v. 

Twice a day in acute rheumatism ; and for an alternative ; assisted by draughts 
Ho 3 or Ho 10. This is called the Red Pill. 

19. R. PO. Hydrarg. gr. v. 

Commonly called Blue Pill , may be taken every alternate night in cases of 
defective action of liver, and for an alterative, assisted by draughts Ho 1, 
Ho 2 , or No 4 , according to the case. See those numbers. 

30. R. Calomel — Extr. Aloes — Extr. Colocynth. Rhei aa. gr. j. — 
Antimon. Tartarii. gr. ]/8th. , 

Fiat Pil. A good pill clearing the bowels previous to giving quinine for ague, 
and as preparatory to a course of alterative: dose 1 or 2 pills, according to 
the constitution of the patient. 

21. R. Camphora. gr. ij. 
Pulp. Antimon. gr. iij. 
Opii Purif. gr. j. 
Confect. Aram. q. s. — Pil. 

Disphoretio, and useful to procure aleep where there is restlessness and (ew 9 
With 4ry akin. Best morning take draught Ho 2. 

• 22. R. Calomel, gr. g. 

Pulv. Scillat. gr. yj. — Pil. 

At night, to assist, draughts Hot A and 9. 

BURNS AHD SCALDS. An excellent method has been discovered of covering 
the excoriated surfaces with flour. See the Medecina Simples, a popular work 
of great utility. It should be known too that scalds and burns if not violent are 
relieved by wrapping the part up in fine wool so as to exclude air. 

Among the causes which forecast, as it were, the most unmanageable 
diseases, may be reckoned an original disposition to their formation, which liea 
hid among the hereditary varieties of the human body, and is roused into action 
at different periods of life by numerous bad habits and external causes of exci- 
tement. Among exciting causes , the most powerful are those unhealthy conditions 
•f the atmosphere, which, when very malignant, are called Epidemic Con- 

10 
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and Goodness suffer evil to exist? Whether things had 
a beginning ? Whether all events are not fated ; since 



stitutions of the Air, bat, when mild, ere merely considered as Unwholesome 
Weather; in either ease their effect* on the human body are violent , or other- 
wise, according ai Ihe individual hat followed healthy or unhealthy habits of life. 

The persons whose health enables them best to resist the effects of disease, 
are those who have been temperate for a length of time. 

When the tongue be whito or furrowed on its upper surface, or when there 
be a bitter or otherwise unnatural taste in the mouth in the morning , we may 
rest assured , however well we may think ourselves , that the stomach , either 
from indigestion or some other cause, is irritable and out of condition; we 
know of uo more certain sign of a disordered stomach than this. Persons who 
have the care of a family should observe the surface of the tongues of the 
children the first thing in the morning, particularly when they are in the least 
degree indisposed , as some trifling indigestion , always indicated by the state of 
the tongue, is frequently the beginning of very serious disordres. By remedying 
this incipient evil, in its early stages , by small doses of opening medecine, I 
believe many children might be saved from tedious and often fatal diseases. 

The first rule of health is that which perseribes moderation in diet. It is 
essential that the patient guard against eating more than the animal system 
requires for its daily support: the surplus of food does not wel digest, but 
generally remains imperfectly acted on by the juices of the stomach and bowels 
and becomes a source of irritation. In other cases, where the digestion is very 
powerful , too much food acts injuriously in another way, by overloading the 
system, and thereby aggravating all the predispositions to disease, and often 
leading to actions of the blood vessels, so violent, as to occasion immediate, 
death of which appoplezy is one striking example. 

Children are very erroneously treated with respect to diet; those who mre 
brought up to do with a little are euro to feel the benefit of it, the whole of 
their lives; and in cases of weakly and irritable young people it is particularly 
injurious to endeavour to force their already enfieebled stomachs by too much 
nourishment, and particularly by such as is of a heavy ot of a stimulating 
nature: the jelly of arrow root, sago, and other vegetable cordials, often 
succeed to cases where the ordinary food is found to be injurious. 

The Carmelites , and some other Monastic orders , for example , afford wonderful 
examples of the beneficial effects of abstinence. Hermits and Anachorites , in 
despite of their sedentary and other austere habits , have attained to a great 
age, in consequence , as it would seem , of their simple and scanty food. Where 
such simple diet has been combined with the other wholesome habits, described 
below, the consequences have sometimes been prodigious longevity. Old Part 
is said to have been very abstemious , and old Jenkins . as we are told by the 
writer of his epitaph, was a remarkable proof that health and length of days 
are blessings entailed on temperance, a life of labor and a mind at ease. 
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every effect seems to be the immediate result of some 
necessary cause ? What the mind is ? How it can continue 



People err very much now a days , in giving children too much animal food. 
It may appear to agree well with them for a time, hut it undoubtedly bad 
in the end ; and especially those of sanguine temperaments : a very small pro- 
portion of animal food is necessary, and the least habitual excess in this particular 
will increase the liability to disease , and enhance the danger from the occurrence 
of any of those epidemies to which^they are subject. We have known a great 
many families brought up entirely on vegetable food with singular advantage. 

The stomach digests a meal at the usual hour , owing to a kind of prepara- 
tory expectancy which is created by habit, much better than it would do if 
we were to eat at irregular times: and persona with weak health find, when 
they are obliged, by circumstances, to eat at unusual hours, that imperfect 
digestion is the consequence. 

Three meals in a day are quite enough for anybody, and for the labouring 
class it is the usual number; many grown persons, however, find two to be 
amply sufficient , net considering tea as a meal any more than coffee , but 
rather making it a pleasing diluent after dinner. 

. It ought to be laid down as a rnle of conduct for all persons who are in any 
degree out of health , and particularly by the dispeptic , to sit quiet , at least 
two hours after dinner, and, if possible, tin cheerful society; since agreeable 
affections of the mind, at or after the time of eating, promote good digestion. 

Scholars , particularly children , should be allowed two hours of play , out of 
doors, before dinner, and one of quiet recreation after it: labour would then 
come easier the rest of the day. Children often suffer dreadfully at schools , 
from the want of due' exercise before dinner. It is our duty here to caution 
parents against the unwise , cruel and tyrannical conduct of many schools, 
with respect to children, who, in fact, suffer more, and lay the foundation 
for worse diseases at the critical time of their life when barbarous customs 
oblige them to stifle their natural love of motion and of the open air, in the 
pedantic dungeon of a school room, than at any other period of their existence. 
It is then, if ever, that the animal machine proves the power of accommodating 
Nature to bear up under the worst of habits; and that children, whose youthful 
hours ought to be spent in exercices , — the true promoter of health — are 
found to carry an external , but false appearance of strength , under the 
pressure of customs which seem calculated to injure the best constitutions. 
But the effeets are , in reality , felt later in life ; and the seed of dangerous 
disorders , being once sown , are destined to this cause we may ascribe many 
of the ills attendant on the richer classes of society. Children should be used 
to the open air in all weathers ; should have at least five hours for play every 
day; and should have their time so cut out as to enjoy their principal exercise, 
out of doors, before dinner ; and should have least an hour allowed them, after 
dinner, to sit still, converse, or amuse themselves with some quiet game thai 
tequired very little exertion of body or mind. 
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after the body be no more? and such like interrogatories; 
These enquiries follow the study of natural history , and 



Another detestable hardship imposed on young people by the indiscriminating 
stopidity of many of those who aspire to become teachers, is the exaction of 
their customary tasks , at times when the mind is indisposed for study : such 
periods of incapacity occur to all , but particularly to the most talented children , 
from fullness of Mood , and other physical causes. Under these circumstances 
the plan should be to give the child relaxation and amusement abroad , and 
not to force the unwilling 'mind. Sir Isaac Newton used to say, that he never 
worked well when he laboured with difficulty; and that when he grew very 
weary at study he always left of. Now what might only be injurious to the 
calculations of the grown man would be destructive of the health of the child. 
A little opening medicine , or a larger proportion of fruit, with air and exercise » 
would do more tljan the rod of the schoolmistress , or the surly reproof o' 
the pedagogue, in chastening the wit of the overworked scholar. Children 
should be allowed to eat plenty of ripe fruit, such as currants, strawberries, 
peaches, grapes, and pears, at dinner. The custom of denying them fruit, 
and giving them meat every day , is one among the lamentable instances where 
medical prejudice , and interest in the employment of drugs , for which fruit 
is a substitute , has prevailed over good sense, and the dictates of Nature 
Agreeable fruit is too good a succedaneum for nasty physic, ever to be much 
in vogue among those who carry on a trade in writing prescriptions. 

Those who would be well, shduld never omit exercise; few people employ 
it sufficiently as a medical agent. In > cases of nervous and dispeptic disorders , 
• degree of exercise, which, at other times, would produce lassitude, has been 
known to restore the patient to health. 

If few persons know the advantage of exercise, still fewer understand the 
benefit of fresh air. Ventilation of rooms, too, is apt to be neglected, parti- 
cularly in winter. The flywheels, called Ventilators, are good things for close 
appartments. The diseases of manufactories and gaols are, in a great measure, 
produced by foul and stagnating air. 

Many persons suffer from lying in close bed rooms, and we have often 
recommended a small portion of the upper part of the window to be kept open, 
with great advantage, to those who are weak, or are liable to headaches in 
the morning. Seven hours sleep will be sufficient for grown persons : nine for 
children; and for infants and invalids as much as inclination may direct. After 
long and tiresome complaints , the first sound and tranquil slumbers are often 
the forerunners of health. The Ballrooms on the continent from their closeness 
•re peculiarly injurious to the health of young people. 

Another thing to be observed with regard to children is never to frighten them 
about toads , insects owls , ghosbts in the night and other ordinary objets 
of terror whieh etablish , in childhood , associations hard to be get rid of after- 
wards , and which affect the body as well as the mind , by producing what 
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result from meditation on oneself, and the nature of 
cause and effect. I think we should respond to them 



it called a nervous temperament. One of tlie most foolish subjects of terror . 
at present is the false alarm about mad dogs. On this subject I shall avail 
myself of a very able article in a guide book which I have just met with, 
and which is drawn up , it is said , by a physician of great eminence. 

Nothing is moae common than for travellers to hear of cases of canine madness , 
and yet it usually turns out on inquiry that they are quite without foundation , 
the dogs 'supposed to be mad being merely dogs who have lost their masters 
and are running wildly about in search of them , or else dogs who have some 
other complaint. We do not mean by the above observations to deny the 
existence of hydrophobia ; a case or two may now and then occur , but it it 
so very rare occurrence , that the fear of it should be banished from the 
public mind as much as possible , instead of being kept up by the false and 
alarming reports which we find in the newspapers , and which are never to 
depended on. It has been clearly proved , in many countries as well as in our 
own , that out of a hundred cases of reputed canine madness scarcely one 
turns out to be a real case ; and the mischief usually done , even where the 
patient diet from the bite of an animal supposed to be rabid , may be set 
down to the tremendous effects of terror on the minds of persons who are 
nervous , and who , particularly in seasons when there is an epidemic predis- 
position to such affections of the human throat , are capable of bringing on 
a disease very like hydrophobia by indulging in the morbid fear of it. The 
editors of the numerous Penny Magaxinee , as well as Mr. Gompertt's Animate 
Friend Society , for preventing Cruelty to Animate y would do well to enlighten 
the public mend on this subject, which ought not to be left to the medical 
writers alone, « Medical men , » said a learned counsel , « have a manifest 
interest in keeping np all alarms about diseases : they are too often found 
guilty of this unkind practice, which is favorable to the humbug of the 
medical profession ; and one might as well expect to find a lawyer advising 
disputants to shake hands, or a clergyman recommending his flock to judge - 
for themselves in matters of faith , as a physician instructing people in whole- 
some diet, or dispelling public fears about disease. We cannot expect of human 
nature so great a sacrifice of selfish interests. » 

Another thing ought to be observed with respect to England : — In coun- 
tries where game is preserved , the magistrates , who are often idle sporting 
country gentlemen and parsons , have a vicious interest in the destruction of 
of the poor man's dog , a circumstance which , in this liberal age , ought to 
be pointed out to the labourer , who has as much right to the comfort and 
use of his terrier or spaniel as the quire has to his hounds and pointers. It 
must strike every body that it is in August that the magistrates 9 under a false 
pretext of suppressing canine madness , begin > to issue their orders for the 
destruction of stray dogs. This practice , unless distinctly announced, is strictly 
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in the following manner : — That our knowledge of the 
universe being dependant on limited organs of sense, wo 
can at present have but imperfect notions of creation » 
And that certain questions about which man is naturally 
anxious, but which be possesses no means of solving , may 
have been replied to by God in a special manner , called 
revelation and handed down by oral tradition ;.in order to 
form a sort of basis of truth ; a solid foundation whereon 
to place the fulcrum of axioms which the lever of argu- 
ment and the wheels of analogy may rest upon, so as to 
enable us to gain a competent and satisfactory knowledge 
of things. Perhaps a discreet cource of metaphysical phi- 
losophy-may well enough be directed, towards the close 
of a young mans studies; but always submitted to the 
authority of the Catholic church r after the manner of the 



illegal ; and even then can only be resorted to on good testimony of real 
danger. But laying aside the legal question for the present, which it is to be 
hoped our reformers will take up , we may observe that hot weather has nothing 
to do with hydrophobia , which is a very rare disorder produced exclusively by 
specific contagion' from a bite , and that only when the predisposition exists as 
an epidemic. It is well known to all who have travelled , that in Turkey , 
Italy , Portugal , and other hot countries where dogs without masters run un- 
molested in the streets by thousands, canine madness is a disorder almost 
unknown. The persecuting of labourer's dogs in August ii a practice not jus- 
tified by any necessity , and where it is continued must be regarded as a remnant 
of that persecution of the indigent which in feudal times made it punish able 
for a poor man to keep a lurcher. 

A freqnent interruption to the studies of children being toothache , it ought 
to be known that by cleaning the teeth after eating, and then washing the 
mouth with camphorated spirit of wine ; this tiresome complaint is often quite 
avoided. 

By the timely application of these simple medicines, spare vigitable diet, and 
regularity , many of the worst diseases which inflict human nature may be 
prevented ; and the body accustomed to a smaller stimulus, will last propor- 
tionably longer ; the intellect will be more , powerful , the enjoyments more 
kern, manhood more vigourous, old age comparativily free from infirmity, and 
death without] pain. Mriicina timphs. 
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Jesuits* I have endeavoured to pave the way for such a 
cource, in my preface to some letters of Locke, published 
some years ago. But the thing is better done by Lady 
Mary Shepherd in her Essays on Cause and Effect, and 
also her Essays on the Perception of an External Universe 
works which will survive the ravages of time ; and be 
found to be the best treatises on metapbysicks which now 
exist, in harmony with Christianity. 

From the moral of this philosophy we are led on to 
some of the most profound and sublime meditations of 
which the human mind is capable. By the aid of such 
enquiries we are made to see through the fallacy of all the 
spurious arguments of the materialist, and the misnomer of 
his inappropriate language. On the other hand, the narrow 
and selfish views of the fanatic are destroyed by a philo- 
sophical enquiry of all others the most calculated to elevate 
the mind and widen our views of nature. To pursue 
these enquiries properly , knowledge of logic is necessary : 
and it should be our endeavour to make this as well as 
mathematicks an essential part of juvenile study ; sp as to 
enable the student of nature not only to wield the high 
functions of [geometry and analysis in all their branches; 
but so to reason on every other subject which may be 
brought before him as to be able to detect any false step in 
argument , to draw from all the premises their legitimate 
conclusions, and so to work the stupendous engine of 
analogy in reasoning as to arrive at the greatest knowledge 
of the universe which is possible by means of the imperfect 
and passing perceptions of its parts which are revealed 
to our limited organs of sense , and which we are enabled 
to improve by means of the reflecting powers of the mind. 
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While tbese studies are going on let us afford the 
student as much exercise and innocent, recreation as possible, 
bringing him up nevertheless to regard the world as a passage 
to a higher state of enjoyment, on condition of carrying 
out of it a cargo of virtues. By this means he will be 
enabled to avoid ennui , the melancholy necessarily atten- 
dant on reflection , and the morbid fear of death : all 
which must be unknown to a person who has early 
received a thoroughly good education. Meanwhile let 
him be taught not to regard any passing sensation as 
lost, but as having some everlasting entail, superadded 
to the irrevocable has been of its fleeting existence ; which 
we should endeavour to think something gained , and to 
rejoice therein as Horace seems to have done, by that 
remarkable passage, the value and import of which must 
often recur to the mind of the scholar , beginning — 

Ille potent sui 

Laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Diccisse: Vixi! Cras vel atra 
Nube polum pater occupato , 
Vel sole puro , non tamen irritum 
Quodcumque retro est efjiciet , neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet 
Quod fugiens semel Hora vexxt. 

Different philosophers who have reflected metaphysi- 
cally , have left us some metaphysical and moral aphorisms 
on the universe which are worth recording. A Spanish, 
philosopher observes: Letincella de la fede enciende la 
vela de la esperanza y el fuego de la divina caridad* 
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" An Italian tells us : — Se il filosofo ricercherd quale 
sia Vorigine e qual sard la fine di tutto questo immenso 
isniverso , risolvendosi in fide , spe , et charitate dird 
come In principio creavit omnia Deus, cosi, come bene 
dice Simonide, 

£1 oo cu ritoq fisv Zsvg £ksi pccpuxruoocg Tlcanav oaa icrnr 

The Roman Poet aptly expresses it : — 

Principio ccelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Lunce Titaniaque astra 
Spirit us intus alit , totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitet molem ac magno se corpore miscet. 

Milton invokes the theological virtues in order to have 
a consolatory faith: — 

welcome cleareyed Faith , whitehanded Hope , 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings , 
And thou unblemished form of Charity , 

1 see ye visibly j and now believe ! 

The poet Angelus exclaims : — - 

Soil ich mein leztes Endund ersten An fang finden , 
So muss ich mich in Gott und Gott in mir ergrunden , 
Und werden das war er; ich muss ein Schein im Schein; 
Ich muss ein fVort im Wort , ein Gott im Gotte seyn. 

.While the pious and philosophical Count de Maistre 
observes : — Le monde est un systeme de choses invi^ 
sibles manifestoes visibhment. 

The Catholic student , after St. Paul , is contented 
with humility , to console himself with this reflection ; 

11 
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Cernimus nunc per speculum in cenigmate , tunc facie 
ad faciem ; nunc cognosce ew parte , tunc cognoscam 
ut cognilut sum : nunc manent fides , spes , charitas , 
tria hcee; major autem horum est charitas. 

These and many similar reflections are likely to occur to 
the students of philosophy, we should therefore fortify them 
by an early acquaintance with the lives of the wise men 
and saints of old as models of imitation ; which is the 
best corrective of a wandering sceptical philosophy. 

In these days, although we are making progress in 
certain branches of science, yet we have failed of late, 
in the right appreciation of the moral conditions of 
happiness , one of the principal of which is , command of 
self; another is a due interchange of the various sorts of 
excitement; a third is a permanent object to be eventually 
obtained, which, by being always kept in view , should 
be capable, through life of maintaining equanimity. 
A child brought up thus to regulate his mind , would find 
in the promise of the Christian paradise additional reason 
to act on the excellent maxim: — 

Rebus angustis, animosus atque 
Fortis appare; sapienter idem 
ContraheSj vento nimium seounde, 
Turgida vela. 

At length , when the sinews of strength decay , when 
the Fates are ready to snap the strings of life , and this 
changing scene is about to close , Faith Hope and 
Charity, will stretch out their white haads, ft&d invite 
the faithful to new and incorruptible alliances with 
a higher order of the objects of sensation. 
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Thus, through life, the child will labour for that which; 
at the close thereof , it hopes to attain ; and instead of being 
melancholy as death advances, will calmly await its ap- 
proach , and exclaim with Thomas a Kempis : supemae 
civitatis mansio beatissima! dies aeternttatis elaris- 
sima, quant now non obscurat, sed sutnma Veritas 
semper irradiat ! 



Letter XIV. Analogy of Religion and Nature. 

In conclusion of my observations on education, let me re- 
mark that , though they apply to persons of every religious 
persuasion , and are intended for the use of all , I am by no 
means insensible to the superiority of what is called a catholic ' 
education in particular. Without entering into any parti- 
cular arguments on the respective merits of different creeds, 
for which task I am but ill qualified , I may say , generally 
that the catholic is of all others the most conservative of 
social institutions, as well as the best calculated to protect 
the interest of all classes of society : it tends also to uphold 
the health strength and durability of individuals as well as 
of states ; and it appears to me so perfect as a whole , par- 
ticularly that arrangement whereby the Pope is placed as it 
were in the centre of the church, from which all the beams 
of science and of virtue should emanate , like rays of light 
from a focus , that I should be wanting in a respect for thq 
truth, were I to omit this opportunity of pointing it out 
to general notice. 

What are called the arguments drawn from the analo- 
gy between religion and nature in general, apply with 
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peculiar force to the catholic religion in particular. One 
argument occurs at this moment , while I an writing , and 
some persons are arraigning the doctrine of extreme eternal 
punishments : the analogy being here as perfect as any 
where else. For as in physicks there is a constant polarity 
observed; — Why may there not be also in morals? 
Retributive Justice is to the moral world what the Law 
of Attraction is to the physical. And when we regard 
Heaven and Hell as the extremes of a sphere of zones of 
sensation ; we only carry forward the analogy , in demon- 
strating that in these, as well as in the ordinary phenomena 
of Nature, we can trace the exertion of antagonist forces 
in opposite directions. A more perfect knowledge of things 
might demonstrate the origin of evil , and the manner in 
which free will becomes a link in the category of cause and 
effect. This argument will perhaps be only well understood 
by those who are familiar with natural philosophy , but, T 
confes it operates powerfully on my mind, and aids the gene- 
ral tradition of ages and the particular canon of the catholic 
church , in persuading me that Faith and Philosophy are 
in unison, that the general concert is not disturbed by 
those apparent discords which we cannot at once under- 
stand , and that the whole of nature is moving in harmony. 

Supplimentary Letter on the Education of Animals; 
their condition and destiny: conclusion. 

Although every animal in the creation is susceptible of 
education , which in other words is the establishment of 
regular habits , by early training the organs to particular 
modes of action ; yet the whole process both in the human 
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and brute creation , depends on particular organization and 
fixed laws in the vital economy. The relative educabiiity of 
different species depends on the proportion of the frontal or- 
gans, particularly that which is called the organ of Benevo- 
lence , assisted by those of imitation , and of the knowing 
faculties in general. Some horses and dogs possess this capa- 
bility of improvement in a greater degree than others; and 
there are geniuses among Monkeys , Dogs , Elephants and 
other animals as well as among men. I have given a number 
of remarkable instances of this in my Preliminary Discource 
on Natural History , to which allusion has already been 
made. But the subject has never sufficiently engaged public 
attention. For I am persuaded that as in the human 
species, so also in animals, there are but few exceptions 
of savage and predacious individuals incapable of education: 
the greatest number might be rendered docile , useful 
and harmless by kind treatment. There are very few 
instances of savage or snappish dogs , except those which 
have been badly brought up. And a mild but coereive 
treatment in education, which combines gentleness with 
order, in short that conduct towards them which is 
suaviter in modo sed fortiter in re, is almost sure to be 
attended with beneficial results. I have made the experiment 
myself on a large scale, and am so certain of the success 
that I can venture to assure the trainer of horses and breeder 
of dogs that there is not one in a hundred whose natures 
cannot be so tamed by a judicious education as to become , 
like educated men , useful portions of the social circle to 
which they may belong. 

Byron the poet, as well as Shelley, used to say that eating 
meat made them feel savage , and that their most intelleo- 
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tual exertions were made on a vegetable diet. I have known 
many instances of the same. Now it is remarkable that 9 in 
animals , a diet of flesh increases their savage dispositions. 
Dogs fed on bread and vegetable soup , as in Flanders » 
are more mild than those fed oh the offals of the shambles 
and on meat, as in England. I have fed many of the 
carnivori on farinacious food by way of experiment ; and 
they have all done well and been improved by it. I have 
done so with a view of shewing that every animal might be 
sustained on herb food, and consequently that to whatever 
source we might ascribe evil , of which we know not the 
mysterious origin, the preying on one another, as animals 
do, belonged thereto as a principle. And this remark seems 
to agree very well with the ancient tradition handed down 
on the authority of scripture — that the whole of creation 
is suffering under the curse of man for his disobedience ; in 
which anathema was included the temporary necessity of 
feeding on the carcasses of our fellow beings. 

This is a wide view of this momentous subject ; but I 
am not by any means singular therein ; nor in entertaining 
those liberal opinions of the general scheme of the creation 
which are necessary to support it. Questions arise out of 
this subject of vast importance. We are called on , after 
reviewing the similar conditions on which human and 
animal minds are manifested , to admitt a spiritual principle 
in the latter as well as in the former : and if so — why 
not an immortal individuality also ? This hypothesis seems 
necessary , in order to reconcile the infinite power of God 
with his unlimited goodness. For admitting the just- 
ness of punishment , on the condition of a free will , as 
capable of accounting for pain ; I will ask what the la- 
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boured ox , the active and obedient horse , or the 
faithful and friendly dog have done to deserve a life of toil 
and ill usage ? Many impious persons have used this as 
an argument against the compatibility of the Divine 
Attributes ; and a powerful one it would truly be , if we 
were not capable of answering . it , by an appeal to the 
probability of an universal resurrection to life. Bishop 
Butler, Dr. Adam Clarke, Origen, Turtullian, and many 
catholic theologians have taken this view of the subject; 
which is strictly philosophical , perfectly Christian , in 
the highest degree consolitary , and is in harmony with 
the Bible and with the most ancient traditions. It is almost 
ah unavoidable corollary from phrenology, and k ne- 
cessary to tbe maintenance of that analogy without which 
all our reasoning powers would be but imperfect instru- 
ments for the attainment of general knowledge. And lastly 
it extends our sublime conceptions of the wisdom and 
goodness displayed in the creation : because it teaches us to 
regard , as objects of Divine Care , every being with which 
our limited organs eao nMtbe us acquainted: which enables 
us to conceive the whole universe , from what we perceive 
of its parts , to be a perpetual manifestation of Creative 
Benevolence, unlimited in extent and duration, and of 
which the general law is motion producing endless varieties 
and combinations. 



t mmtam 
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PHILOSOPHICAL NOTE to page 85. 

A silly and arrogant notion has long prevailed in the western 
parts of the world , among persons who do not reflect deeply , 
that animals were all created for the use of man ! Now 
preposterous as this piece of selfish conceit must appear to any 
reasonible philosopher ; yet it obtains credit with the generality 
of superficial thinkers , and is productive of bad consequences , 
in Education . Firstly it seems to give to man a right over 
animals that is prejudicial not only to their interest, but to 
his own ) by encouraging oppression and cruelty. Secondly 
it tends to establish false relations in the natural history of 
the animal kingdom , which are at variance with correct views 
of the harmony of creation ; and lastly it leads , as I have 
elsewhere shewn , to corollaries which are inconsistent with 
sound analogy and logic; and thus nullifies one of the most 
powerful engines of argument , and obliges us to admit , on 
the mere ipse dixit of an arrogant conceit , propositions that 
are at variance with good sense and are daily contradicted 
by an examination of nature. Besides all this , such a 
vain assumption of importance , on the part of man , fosters 
pride and egotism , and does .as much harm to the moral as 
it does to the intellectual character of our species. This foolish 
opiniou has arisen principally from the tendency of human 
beings to solve every doubtful question in the manner most 
convenient to selflove. Man loves to eat the flesh of certain 
animals, to appropriate to himself their milk, skins, wool 
and other parts of their bodies, which Nature designed for their 
own use , and to exaggerate his own real or imaginary comforts 
at the expense of the rest of the creation. It is therefore natural 
that he should seek for an apology, for this general invasion 
of natural rights , in the pretended prerogative of universal 
possession. Added to the above , men have availed themselves 
of certain misunderstood passages of the scriptures , in order to 
lower animals down to the grade of mere automata made to pam- 
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per to human cupidity. And this fallacy , like many others of 

a yet more superstitious character , has been made use of by 

the crafty and hypocritical to delude the unwary , and to satisfy 

many questions which good sense and humanity have always 

suggessed respecting the apparent incompatibility of Infinite 

Goodness and Power combined with so apparently unjust a 

distribution of freedom and happiness ! Moreover individuals 

have always been perplexed by these questions , in direct pro- 

^portion to their humanity and intelligence. The answer of 

the hypocrite however, which the gaping fanatic readily enough 

swallows down , that all animals were created for man's use , 

will not satisfy the reflecting philosopher much less the humane 

Christian. The latter , admiting with the testimony of ages , 

that man has a power to obey or to tansgress the Divine 

Laws , and can act either right or wrong ; sets down all 

deeds of selfishness and oppression to the account of the Devil; 

and cannot refuse to place all cruelty, whether to the brute 

or human species , in the category of sins , whose source lies 

deeply involved in the mysterious origin of evil. 

If we adopt the necessitarian opinion of the fatalist that 
nothing could have been otherwise than it is ! then there 
is an end of all moral argument : and we must and shall 
continue to act according to the mere impetus of physical 
organisation. But if we admit , as every Christian must, that 
we have a power to do good or evil, and that the latter is 
condemned by the creator , we can then place no limits to 
the extent of such power j and must admit that every 
act of aggression on the rights of animals may fall within 
the range of the Divine anathema , and may belong to 
sin; and it may for ought we know to the contrary, be 
one cause of the innumerable diseases of body and mind 
with which human nature is afflicted ; agreably to the general 
law of retributive Justice. The cause is certainly very general ! 
But alas how general is also the effect ! How few that are 
born, either of men or beasts, arrive at maturity ! How few ever 
of those, who survive to grow up, escape painful and loathsome 

12 
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disorders ! And though there may be a few who live long 
and happily , they will be found among the temperate the 
meek and the benevolent, who seem to be singled out by 
Mature, as exceptions to the general rule; as if it were to 
confirm the solemn declarations of Jesus Christ in the Beatitudes , 
that the merciful alone should obtain mercy, and that the 
righteous should inherit the earth. 

Another argument used by superficial minds , in defense of 
oppression, is that animals have no souls, while man has an 
immortal spirit, m and that therefore animals are only made for 
our temporary use. Now this is a most gratuitous assumption , 
from which an inconsequent conclusion is drawn. It is an 
opinion at variance with all analogy; and one which sound 
physiology repudiates. Physicians are admittedly more familiar 
both with the process of coming into the world as well as that of 
going out of it than other people; and to them this opinion , 
more generally appears absurd. I cannot on this subject do better 
than to insert some hasty reflections which occured to me , while 
witnessing a scene of dissolution , some years ago. For first 
impressions are rarely improved on ; they often seem to be 
invested with the character of little revelations. As I sat by the 
rtmch of my dying friend , alleviating the ennui of anxious wat- 
chfulness with meditation, I penned the following reflections : — 

In fact, the precise instant of the separation of soul and body, 
as it is called , like the first point of primary animation in ovario, 
cannot he well ascertained ; like all other things in nature , life 
and death are shaded off by nuances so fine , and glide into 
* and out of one another by such imperceptible degrees, that their 
juncture evades the imperfect power of human sense , and is 
lost among the mysteries of existence. The manner in which 
personal identity is begun, continued, and ended with orga- 
nization, is a mystery; and it is a still greater mystery how 
the mind after death can be transferred to another body, or 
continued into another mode of life , and still retain its sa- 
meness ; yet there is nothing contradictory to reason in the 
supposition; and , though we may justly hope , with the opinion 
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of antiquity on our side , to remember the events of this life , 
when transported to another, to meet and recognise hereafter 
those objects "which we have cherised here; yet the reverse 
supposition can not destroy the anticipation of existing again. 
Memory is not necessary to the continuance of personal identity, 
as Locke erroneously supposed; and whether we be or be not 
doomed too meet the objects whom we have loved in this 
world, in another slate; yet the future and eternal existence of 
our identioal selves is more probable , even on natural grounds , 
than eventual annihilation. The combined tradition , there- 
fore , of all the religious communities in the world , taken 
collectively , does more than merely turn the balance in favour 
of the consoling anticipation of posthumous life. It is to be lamen- 
ted that any philosophers should have doubted of this whole- 
some doctrine; but the doubt, bad as it is, is the result of 
man's delusive pride, in arrogating to himself an exclusive claim 
to future being , which must destroy the beautiful analogy 
of all surrounding nature; and which has, therefore, tended 
to disgust mathematicians and metaphysicians , who are accus- 
tomed to logical reasoning and to the investigation of truth 
by simple modes of induction. Life and death are strange 
mysteries : their points of juncture afford an instructive lesson , 
and teach us , beyond every thing else , to appreciate the po- 
verty of our philosophy , and the vanity of human things ! In 
viewing death we reflect that to this we must all come ; and 
then our anxious solicitudes vanish from our minds. In medi- 
tating on birth , we remember that we were once a mere point' 
of incipient intelligence with scarcely one idea or sensation! 
We grew , perceived , acquired knowledge or external nature , 
became great in our own estimation, pursued science, swept 
the sky with telescopes , and penetrated the earth in its minutest 
particles with lenses , and we found that all was life , in every 
atom, through infinite space, existing without any known 
beginning or end; and we referred our own perceptions to 
the universe , and , by a more refined metaphysical philosophy, 
ascribed the latter to its author ; and thought of ourselves , and 
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the mundane system which we inhabit I We boast of our 
tnowledge , but we know nothing of its first principles ; and 
*e see , in the prospect of death , the end of all those sensa- 
tions of which knowledge is composed. The universe is large 
and beautiful; but, while we are contemplating it, a tile may 
fall on the temporal bone, or a seed may by chance descend 
into the trachea , and then , as far as human philosophy goes , 
the whole universe may vanish in a moment , and become to 
us as though it had never been ; a thought which leaves us the 
consolation of Pliny: Solum cerium nihil esse certi, et hotnine 
nihil miserius aut superptus *. 

We physicians are accustomed to view death under all its 
forms , but it is only when much interested in the dying party 
that dissolution makes a strong impression , or leads to impor- 
tant meditations. In watching the gradual death of several 
particular friends , both men and beasts , one cannot but re- 
flect , how very similar is the death of a human being to that 
of other animals. How is it possible , therefore , for persons , 
habituated , as we are , to exercise from infancy the sure 
mental powers of induction and analogy , to refer the one ta a 
separation of soul and body , and the other to a simple process 
of corporeal dissolution. In every department of nature si- 
milar effects can be traced to similar causes; and, if some- 
thing called sensitive life , added to organic mechanism , can 
produce in the animal strong sentiments of love and fidelity 
guided by a high intelligence ; I ask , is it not stupid pride and 
self love alone that must have induced vain man to refer the 
mental phenomena of his own species to an infinitely superior 
principle , to arrogate to himself a distinctive soul , to appro- 
priate to himself an exclusive- paradise ? Born of flesh and 
blood , like other animals , and , like them , at first only a 



* The value of every hope is as the tarn of the thing hoped for multiplied 
into the probability of it* occurence ; the hope in Heaven , therefore , even if the 
probability were small t would be of infinite td?antage J and at such , it replies to 
all the arguments of the doubter. 
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living speck in the womb of his mother , supported , like them * 
by material nutriment , developed , like them, by degrees, in 
proportion to the increase of bodily organs ; subject , like them, 
to a variety of accidents and diseases ; and perishing , just as they 
do , with the gradual decay of his material fabric , man exhibits 
no claims to a distinctive sort of existence. If it be in the exercise 
of certain higher functions of mind , possessed by a few indivi- 
duals , and in being the prey of baser and more disgusting 
passions , which degrade the many , that man can vainly found 
an eternal distinction between himself and other brutes ; let it 
be remembered that individual defects have filled up the pre- 
terfded gap between man and beast , and that the dolt and the 
idiot are below the horse and the elephant in the scale of in- 
telligence , as much as the hypocrite and the sensualist are 
below the dog in moral worth ! Moreover, phrenology has 
explained all this , and has shown the exact relation which 
exists between the organs and faculties , both of men and other 
animals , in all their varieties of character , and in all their 
stages of development. We feel, however, a sort of consciousness 
of personal identity of mind : we feel that the percipient 
principle within is not identical with the things perceived 
without us, and that what we call ourselves or minds may 
be united hereafter to other organizations , and exist on other 
conditions , without any loss of indentity ! By ascribing to other 
persons , who look outwardly like ourselves , a similar mental 
principle , we get an idea of a world of spirits as well as of 
bodies ; and this is highly consoling , because it is in conformity 
with those future hopes that all religions have professed to 
uphold. But, I ask, whether, by admitting that animals can exist 
and perform sentimental and intellectual functions, without 
possessing such a spiritual principle , we do not weaken the ar- 
guments in^ favour of our own souls ? Must not the admission 
that anything less than a spiritual and indissoluble nature added 
to organization , could be sufficient for the performance of intel- 
lectual functions in general , exclude the necessity of referring 
our own intellect in particular to such an imperishable and 
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spiritual source ? Willing , therefore , to foster , rather than . 
to destroy , the cherished impressions of my infancy , I am indu- 
ced to adopt the holy doctrine of Pythagoras and the Indian 
school, which ascribes to every living creature an eternal exis- 
tence , and which represents the various evils of sublunary life , 
whether in regard to men or animals , as mere stages in the 
preparatory progress of creatures towards the perfections of 
their creator ; a doctrine which , while it militates against no 
system of religion and of retributive justice , enlarges our minds 
and enables us to extend our views of divine benevolence , not 
only to every creeping thing upon the earth , but to the proba- 
ble inhabitants of every star in the heavens , and which , toy 
teaching us to resolve every phenomenon into the goodness of 
the creator , exerted in the infinite multiplication of eternal 
happiness , makes us forget particular evils in the prospect of 
a general good , and lends to establish in our minds the funda- 
mental principles of faith, hope and charity. We ought to 
reflect, too, that our organization and, consequently , our means 
of perception are very limited, and may , perhaps, convey but an 
imperfect knowledge of external objects and their various 
relations ; and that the addition of even one more sense , should 
it please God to confer it , might open to our view many hidden 
truths , and, by its combinations , reconcile us to many ap- 
parent contradictions. I have always thought that the mani- 
fest course of retributive justice furnished , from analogy , 
stronger evidence of a mofal Providence than any other natural 
phenomena The constant sight of virtue rewarded and of 
vice punished here , while some exceptions to his rule appear 
to exist , seems to me to afford ground for believing that these 
exceptions are reserved for a future state of retribution, But^ 
then , the principle , to be perfect , must be extended to animals. 
And, if we see, in the horrible depravity of man , mixed 
with great natural powers of virtue , evidence of a fallen 
condition , we cannot avoid , with the pious Count de Maistre , 
including all animals in the general scheme. 

Another argument is drawn from a complete misapprehen* 
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sion of the meaning of scripture: in refution whereof I shall 
lake the liberty to quote the following commentary. 

God has in various parts of the sacred scripture declared his 
paternal care of animals as well as men , and there are severe 
denunciations against ill usage of them. Instances might be 
adduced in the Lords reproof to Balaam; in his declaration 
that he will not destroy Nineveh , because there were many good 
men, and many cattle therein; and others of this kind. 

Wow with respect to the future lives of animals, thd sacred 
text has been still more grossly misunderstood : As it had 
been frequently asserted by some persons that there were 
passages in the Bible in which animals were distinguished as 
« the beasts that perish, » in contradistinction to men who 
have souls, I took the pains to examine the passages very 
carefully ; and 1 find there are no such doctrines therein ! The 
false opinion alluded to seems to have arisen from an error in 
the English protestant translation: as we shall presently see. 

« There are , in fact , two principal texts whereon people , 
unaccustomed to correct criticism, pretend to found an argu- 
ment for the foolish notion that animals are distinguished from 
men by having no souls ; I have therefore deemed it advisable 
to extend my researches into the literal meaning of the said 
passages , and , by way of commentary thereon , to add the 
following to what I have already written , in a former section , 
on this subject. 

« The first of this texts is in the 48th Psalm of King David , 
at the 13th verse , and is repeated in the 20th. It is in these 
words , in the Septuagint : 'Ayfyasros iv rifiij uv , ovgvvyjKs , 
irapaGW$$KviQvi roiq KctKryusfre roiq avovjrotq , oofjwiufy auroTq. 

« This is correctly translated in the vulgate : Homo cum in 
honore esset f non intellexit; comparatus est jumentis insipien- 
tibus, et similis f actus est Mis. In the Catholic translation made 
for the English College at Douay, the above 's justly rendered: 
— « Man when he was in honour did not understand ; he hath 
been compared to senseless beasts and made like to them. » 
But in the common protestant version we read , « Man that 
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is in honour and understandeth not , is like the beasts that 
perish. » 

« No one can have examined the original text , either in the 
Septuagint or the Vulgate , and not immediately perceive that 
in the above protestant translation there is, firstly, a presump 
tuous judgment exercised as to the probable meaning of the 
passage ; and , secondly , a great liberty taken with the positive 
meaning of the original words: in consequence of which the 
intention of the Psalmist has been strangely perverted. This 
has occurred more than once in other parts of the English 
version, and it probably accounts for the repugnance which 
Catholic priests have to the distribution of Bibles, so translated, 
amongst the people. I repeat it , that neither in the above , nor 
in any other place in the Scriptures, is there any allusion 
made to the destinctive morality of the lower animals : and the 
belief that they , as well as ourselves , are immortal , is in perfect 
harmony with Christianity and , indeed , supports it in one of its 
most essential characteristics, namely, its continual assurance 
of the Divine Benevolence. But to proceed with the criticism ? 
in the Protestant Bible I find , moreover , certain supplementary 
additions distinguished by italic letters , whereby the sense is 
rendered more complete to the English reader. Now I ask , 
what is this but a mode of explaining the text according to 
the translator's peculiar views? Persons in general , who are not 
thinkers, scarcely take the trouble to separate the original text 
from the interpolations in italic , but they read straight on and 
imbibe the errors of the translation. 

« What renders the above remarks more striking is, that in 
no one of the collateral translations of the Bible do we find 
the text garbled in a similar manner: they all follow the Vulgate 
more or less stricly , and the exceptions , which are protestant 
translations, vary so very little, that they do not alter, in any 
essential point , the meaning of the original* Let us take some 
examples : in the German we find a slight liberty taken with 
the text : « Kurtz, wenn sin Mensch in der Wurde ist und hoi 
keinen Ferstand, so fahret er davon wis ein Fieh. » The Flemish 
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is Catholic and nearer to the Septuagint. « Den mensch toen hy 
in eere was , so heeft hy het niet verstaen ; hy is geleken hy die 
onverstandige beesten, en dien gelyk geworden. » In the italian: 
« Uuonio posto in nobile conditione non ha avulo discernimento ; 
e stato paragonato ai giumenti senza ragione ed e tenuto simile 
ad esse. » The Spanish, with great correctness, renders it: 
« El hombre, quando estaba en honor, no lo intendid: ha sido 
comparado a las bestias insensatas, y se ha hecho semrfante a 
ellas. » In the French « Lhomme, quand il est en honneur, 
non a discernement f est comparable aux bdtes sans sens, et se 
fait semblable a elks. » 

u The truth is that the obvious origin of beings from the dust , 
to which their bodies all return was in the writer's mind , in this 
as well as in that remarkable passage in Ecclesiasles hereunder 
quoted; but, in the present instance , it forcibly alludes to the 
tendency of men endowed with high intellect to descend to 
the grade of animals less gifted , by neglecting to cultivate 
virtue. The other text is as follows. 

u I said in mine heart , God shall judge the righteous and the 

« wicked : for there is a time for every purpose and for every 

« work, 

u I said in mine heart, concerning the estate of the sons of men, 

u that God might manifest them , and that they might see that 

« they themselves are beasts. 

« For that which befallelh the sons of men befalleth beasts ; 

« even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth , so dieth 

« the other ; yea, they have all one breath: so that a man hath 

« no preeminence above a beast : for all is vanity. 
¥ All go unto one place , all are of the dust , and all tu> n to 

« dust again. 

« Who knoweth that the spirit of man goeth upward and 

« the spirit of the beast goeth downward to the earth ? 

« Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better , than that 

« a man should rejoice in his own works ; for that is his por- 

« tion ; for who shall bring him to see what shall be after 

c him ? » 

13 
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So far from thinking that the doctrine of the Bible is unfa- 
vourable to the opinion that animals have a future life , it seems 
if rightly understood to give sanction to .that doctrine , and 
to add the weight of divine authority to the force of philoso- 
phical argument. That passage in Genesis , -which has been 
perverted to the support of man's pretended right to eat animal 
food, is by some commentators on scripture, made a condemnation 
of that practice* Even the best commentators , as D r Adam Clarke 
for example, interprets the words of God in Genesis as declaratory 
of the future punishment which awaits the invasion of animals 
rights and declares cruelty to them to be a mortal sin. M r Wesley, 
of evangelical renown has even written a sermon on the resur- 
rection of animals ; and we find this event alluded to in some 
of the most ancient Catholic Homilies : the following is the 
passage in Genesis « Surely your blood will I require at the 
hand of every beast I » This says D r Clarke , is very obscure $ 
but if taken literally it seems to be an awful warning against 
cruelty to the brute creation ; and from it we may conclude 
that horse racers, harehunters, bullbaiters, and cockfigbters 
shall be obliged to give an account to God for every creature 
they have wantonly destroyed , Instead of chaiyah « beast , » 
the Samaritan reads « chat living » any « living creature » or 
person: this makes a very good sense, and equally forbids 
cruelty either to men or brutes. 

Again many learned persons have interpreted those passages 
in Genesis, delaratory of Gods gift of every green herb for the 
food of animals , to imply that they were not at first in- 
tended to prey on one another. This reminds me of an anecdote 
of Franklin who in early life abstained from animal food on 
principle; but one day accidentally seeing a frog cut out of 
the belly of a fish and longing at the same time for the flesh- 
pot , he said humourously , « Well animals I shall now have 
no objection to eat you , since I find you eat one another. » 
To return to our commentary: it must be admitted that the 
passage is doubtful; and particularly if we take the context. 
It is believed that before the flood man did not eat animal 
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food. Now the question is whether at that period animals were 
as yet the prey of each other ? But whether they were or were 
not is of very little consequence to the question whether man 
be or be not herbivorous. The text in IX Genesis runs thus : — 

« Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you ; even 
as the green herb have I given you all things. But the flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall yet not eat. » 

« Though animal food was granted , yet the blood was most 
solemnly forbidden, because it was the life of the beast; and this 
life was to be offered to God as an atonement for sin. 
Hence the blood was ever held sacred, because it was the grand 
instrument of expiation ; .and because it was typical of that 
blood by which we enter into the holiest. 1. Before the Deluge 
it was not eaten because animal food was not in use : 2. After 
the Deluge , it was prohibited as we find above , and being 
one of the seven Noahic precepts , it was not eaten previous 
to the publication of the Mosaic Law: 5. At the giving of 
the law , and at several times during the ministry of Moses , 
the prohibition was most solemnly and with awful penalties 
renewed. Hence we may rest assured that no blood was 
eaten previous the Christian Era ; nor indeed ever since by the 
Jewish people* 4. That the prohibition has been renewed 
under the Christian dispensation , can admit of little doubt b^ 
any man who dispationately reads Acts XV , 20 , 29 , XXI, 25. 
Where even the Gentile converts are charged to abstain from 
it , on the authority not only of the Apostles , but of the 
Holy Ghost , who gave them there and then especial direction 
concerning this point : «ec Acts XV , 28 , not for fear of stumbling 
the converted jews , the gloss of Theologians , but because it 
was one of those necessary points of the burden from obedience 
to which they could not be excused. 5. This command is 
still scrupulously obeyed by the oriental Christians , and by 
the whole Greek Church: and why? because the nations still 
subsist.' No blood was eaten under the law , because it pointed 
out the blood that was to be shed for the sin of the world ; * 
and under the gospel it should not he eaten, because k 
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should ever be considered as representing the blood which 
has been shed for the remission of sins. » A Clarke* 

Now the physiologist and animal chemist must be quite 
as much disposed as the learned critic to laugh at the distinction 
drawn between eating the flesh , and the blood thereof ; if we 
take the above passage in its ordinary acceptation : for firstly 
it is jmposible to deprive flesh of the whole of the blood 
previous to eating it; and even if this separation could be 
perfectly made , modern physiologists have proved that the flesh 
comes from the blood, of which all the solid parts are a 
secretion, Independant of the absurdity of beleiving that we 
may eat the very heart and brains of our fellow mortal the 
calf , while if we drink a drop of the blood of our fellow 
gutler the pig , we shall break the command of the God of 
worlds , and may risk damnation from the taste of a black 
pudding ; the difficulty of distinction is such that there can 
be no safety for the beleiver but in total abstinence ! 

I confess when I read such commentaries , as well as many 
others relating to the past conduct of man , and his impious 
ascription of his own follies to God , I am inclined to lay 
aside history , in disgust , to break the ties of tradition which 
attach us to ancient times and , throwing myself on the world- 
wind of the movement of the day, to seek the renovation 
of all things in the developement of a new era in philosophy. 

Awhile ago the people bowed the neck of silent submission be- 
fore the tyrants who oppressed them ; and it is a curious remark 
that in direct proportion as despotism has been upheld, su- 
perstition has prevailed: as if Light and Liberty, twin sisters 
of an improving age , had sworn an eternal friendship for each 
other. Throughout ages of oppression and cruelty we can trace 
the progress and varieties of polymorphous superstition: but it was 
not till that period in history arrived , when the rights of man 
were understood , that we behold the dawn of an enlightened 
philosophy. And I am persuaded that it will not be before the rights 
of animals also shall be duly appreciated , that society will have 
made such a progress towards perfection, as we are taught 
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by the Sybelline Oracles as will as by Christian Traditions to 
regard as an approach towards the return of a golden age* 
The substitution of steam engines for horse labour; and an encrea- 
sed knowledge of the properties of the vegetable kingdom , 
may lead to an epoch when suffering shall ceuse , — when , 
from the encreased knowledge selfcortroul and foresight of man , 
even accidents shall be hardly known , Fortune shall yield lo 
Prudence the empire over human destinies , and a millenium 
may arrive in which man will cease to be the general oppressor 
and when the Lion shall lie down with the Lamb. 

« The theologist besides perverted texts (*) insists on tradition 
on general usage as furnishing evidence of the supposed right 
over animals given to our first parents and exercised from the 
beginning. But such an argument soon falls to the ground, when 
we reflect that a similar power has been exercised by man over 
his own species ; the strong having always forced the inferior 
orders of the weak into a graduated subjugation , and this 
too by real or pretended divine authority. Thus the offices 
of king , chief, captain , magistrate , master and so on , prove 
the perpetual existence of a system of general controul over 
individual volition which , when rightly used , becomes the 
basis of society ; but , which when abused , has ever been a 
source of cruelty and oppression. 

tc If we desire to trace the real origin of the notion that ani- 
mals were created solely for man,, we must have recourse to 
other sources of information: we must look to the structure 
and functions of our own cerebral organs ; and we shall surely 
find, in the history of human pride, a solution of the apparent 
enigma which envelops this piece of arrogant conceit ; nor shall 
we be less convinced of the justness of the solution, as it 
regard animals, when we trace the same sentiment of self 



* The impertinent practise of bawking al>out protestant Bibles for sale 
in Catholic countries! is likely to lead to still further blunder, that is if the 
people be foolish enough to read them , the figurative meaning being mistaken 
for the real one. 
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esteem , the same ridiculous assumption of importance , in the 
conduct of men towards one another. The Emperor of China 
maintains the subjugation of seventy millions of his fellow 
beings, by styling himself Brother to the Sun and Moon, and 
calling his empire celestial. In India the higher castes preach 
the doctrine that the lower are scarcely worthy to be their 
slaves : Vishnu has had already a plurality of incarnations , in 
order to uphold the religion and authority of his worshippers; 
and for a Brahmin to eat with a poor Hindoo of degraded caste , 
would be surely to incur the wrath of Seva and undergo some 
degrading transmigration. In Europe , till of late years , a 
counterpart superstition universally prevailed, the remains of 
which are still traceable in « most gracious » and « most chris- 
tian » titles conferred on temporal powers , and in the foolish 
epithets of nobility such as « my lord » « your Grace » , and such 
terms , the remnants of feudal servility , still lavised by vulgar 
and timeserving sycophants on persons courteously believed to be 
the « betters » of the people — remnants of the usages of times when 
men were fools enough to believe that superiority could consist in 
any thing else than virtue and intelligence. Before successive 
revolutions convinced the world that the sword of Justice was 
as effective on the right honourable loins of their excellencies 
the patricians as on the numskull of a plebeian mechanic , Eu- 
rope as well Asia perpetually fell into the superstitious belief 
.of a sort of gratuated grace of God whereby the different orders 
of the people had a scale of divinely dirived importance. And 
when this principle was carried across the Atlantic , or extended 
to Africa , the very pretender to Christianity himself saw nothing 
repugnant to the holy laws of the Father of all , in the idea that 
the few whose heads were woolly and whose skins were black 
had been born only to toil unrewarded for their white brethren. 
From the earliest records of history we can trace the operation 
of the same sort of notions : the Jews called themselves the 
people of God , and treated the Gentiles just as midaeval perse- 
cutors used to do heretics , by religiously putting them to death 
\n proof of their own prerogative. Volney, in his « Ruins/* 
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has admirably exposed the pride of caste , of clan and of sect , 
to which I allude , and which is a part of the same defect 
of judgment and corruption of heart which would fain place , 
under the absolute conlroul of man , the lives and fortunes of 
every other creature. Happily for the age we live in, these 
things are beginning to be better understood. Christianity, 
which, when derived from its purest source, the words of its 
founder, in the Sermon on the Mount, is the most excellent 
of all truths , can no longer be converted into a tool of oppres 
sion; but seems destined to be developed by time into a religion 
of universal application. I have often amused myself by com- 
paring its progress to the successive metamorphoses of a flying 
insect. At its first dawn, creeping in profound humility over 
the surface of the darkened world , like worms in silence , the 
primitive apostles were the simple preachers of the new doctrine 
to the people at large: destroyed, too, like worms, and per- 
secuted everywhere, they spead, from they excellence of their 
pabulum : this was its caterpillar state. At a later period , 
Christianity, dreading the storms of adversity and the incursions 
of barbarians , covered itself, as the Mystics of the East had 
done before, in an investiture of symbols; and the church, 
the cloistered convent, and the enclosed abbey proved that 
religion had gone into its chrysalis state. But it may be destined 
in these our days , to undergo other improvements, without 
in the least degree changing its essential catholic doctrines; 
when bursting, from its rough encasement, like the butterfly, 
who at length soars on its newly expanded wings , it may fly , 
unmolested by rapacious birds in human form , from the equator 
to the poles; till, gathering light from every star of intellect, 
as bees collect honey from every blossom, it' shall at length 
become the ojjb bond of mutuai* charity between all existing 
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